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ENTRANCE EXAMINATION: MAY, 1915 


Ninety-three men and women, including the candidates for fellowships, came up for the en- 
trance examination on May 15. They represent the following colleges and universities: Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, Barnard, Berea, Cincinnati, City College of New York, Clark, Colby, Colorado, 
Columbia, Cornell College, Cornell University, De Pauw, Elmira, Goucher, Grinnell, Haver- 
ford, Hiram, Hunter, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Middlebury, Minnesota, Mt. Holyoke, 
Nebraska, Northwestern, Oberlin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Princeton, Rutgers, St. Olaf, 
Smith, Syracuse, Tennessee, Texas, Vassar, Wellesley, Wisconsin, Yale. — 


While a bachelor’s degree is not required for admission to the school, students are expected 
to have the mental maturity and the general education which may be expected of college gradu- 
ates, and this is tested in every case by an entrance examination as well as by other evidence. 
Experience in social work is not required, or familiarity with the subjects to be studied in the 
school. The examination is aimed not to discover what the student knows about social work, but 
whether he has the alert and disciplined intelligence, and the general education, desirable for 
admission. 


‘The entrance examination given in May, 1915, was as follows: 


1. Write as much as you can in not more than thirty words, about each of the following 
topics: (1) Joffre, (2) Ypres, (3) Red Cross, (4) Oath of the Tennis Court, (5) Monroe Doctrine, 
(6) Natural selection, (7) Magna Charta, (8) Specific gravity, (9) Plato’s Republic, (10) Work- 
men’s Compensation, (11) Industrial Relations, (12) Law of diminishing returns, (13) Average, 
(14) Eugenics, (15) ‘‘The Social Contract,’’ (16) Short ballot. 


2. Select from ancient or mediaeval history any important situation or problem which 
bears some resemblance or analogy toa problem of recent or present interest in the United 
States and discuss their points of resemblance and contrast. 
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3. What have been the conditions as to industrial employment during the past winter 
throughout the United States, especially in any community with which you are familiar? If 
abnormal or unusual, how do you account for them ? 

4. Answer either (a) or (b): 


(a) What economic and social effects are resulting from the introduction of motor- 
driven vehicles? 

(b) What scientific discoveries in the last century have affected the practice of 

medicine P 


5. Define, or describe briefly the general scope of the following studies: Algebra, geogra- 
phy, geology, physics, biology, physiology, history, economics, psychology, philosophy, ethics, 
logic, sanitation, aeronautics. 


The next examination will be held on Wednesday, September 15. 
Applications should be filed as early as possible. 


PUBLICATIONS: STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Number 1: Social Work with Families and Individuals: By Porter R. Lee 
Number 3: The Probation Officer at Work: By Henry W. Thurston 
Single copies, five cents; 25 copies, $1.00 postpaid. 
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The GIST of IT— 


HE “parcel of women” who met at The 

Hague to plan peace have been laughed at 
as impractical and called “peacettes,’ but al- 
ready the spirit of their mission has crossed 
the smoking trenches to the war capitals. 
An interpretation of the conference by a 
staff representative of Tur Survey. Page 
218. 


N American visitor to Berlin found all 
the people fused in support of the 
fatherland and the faultless organization of 
the government working even down to such 
details as a rule permitting only widows and 
mothers to wear mourning. There is bitter 
feeling against America for its part in sell- 
ing ammunition. Page 227. 


BIRTH control as a social movement was 

the topic of a crowded meeting at the 
New York Academy of Medicine with Dr. 
Jacobi in the chair, Page 211. 


NEW YORK state’s Industrial Commis- 
sion has been established with John 
Page 209. 


RAMA is a socializing agency and a 
means for keeping the wellsprings of 
life unsealed—back to these paramount uses 
and aims of the theater, down through 
mammoth hunts, Egyptian ritual, Greek 
plays and Renaissance drama, John Col- 
lier searches for a basis of regulation of 
the modern theater and motion-pictures. 
Page 213. 


N EW angles on who’s who in Colorado 
came out in the final Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission hearing. The commission 
is now at work on its report and must 
wind up its affairs in August. Page 212. 


R. DEVINE on Mr. Barnes’ proposal 

that the constitution shall prohibit the 

state from enacting social legislation. Page 
228. 


PROTEST over showing the anti-Negro 

motion-picture, The Birth of a Nation, 
springs up wherever the film is_ taken. 
Page 209. 


KITCHENER is recruiting his army as 

campaigners win votes—by printer’s ink 
daubed over the fair face of England on 
posters. Page 223. 


RS. DUNPHY has been discharged 
after 47 years’ service in charge of 
New York city’s feebleminded children. All 
but two of the charges against her were 
sustained. Page 210. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT is at the 

head of a committee of 100 which has 
called a peace meeting for June 17 in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. 


INE of the guards who fired on un- 
armed strikers at Roosevelt, N. J., on 
January 19 last, killing two of them, were 
found guilty of manslaughter on May 30. 
Their cases will be appealed. Fifteen 
guards, some of them among those al- 
ready convicted, remain to be tried on a 
second indictment. 


Mitchell as chairman. 
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Mayor Thompson ot Chicago refused 
to allow the exhibition of the film after 
his predecessor had issued a permit to 
show it beginning May 1. 

The first indication of serious trouble 
in St. Louis came with a protesting dele- 
gation of Negroes, clergymen, teachers, 
doctors and others which called on the 
president of the board of police com- 
missioners, and was sent by him to Char- 
lotte Rumbold, city superintendent of 
recreation. St. Louis was involved at 
the moment in one of those recurrent 
“Negro segregation” agitations common 
to most border cities. An initiative peti- 
tion was being circulated, almost sur- 
reptitiously, proposing the usual restric- 
tion of residence plan, and a good deal 
of tension between the two races was 
thus already aroused. 

Considering this smouldering situation 
The Birth of a Nation, many feared, 
would have fired the southern white man 
into a towering rage. 

Miss Rumbold began immediately to 
work for the exclusion of the play. She 
gathered scores of reviews of the film 
from every source, secured expressions 
of opinion from local people, and finally 
by enlisting the aid of two departments 
besides her own—the police department 
and the prosecuting attorney's office—at- 
tained her end. Incidentally, strong 
sentiment has been aroused in St. Louis 
in favor of a local board of control of 
films. 

It is reported that the protest of Ohio 
people will keep the film out of that 
state. 


EW LEAGUE AGAINST ALL 
N ENLISTMENT 


“T, BEING OVER eighteen years 
of age, hereby pledge myself against en- 
listment as a volunteer for- any military 
or naval service in international war, 
and against giving my approval to such 
enlistment on the part of others.” 

This is the pledge of the Anti-Enlist- 
ment League, an organization that de- 
scribes itself as “not a new peace society, 
but rather the banding together in a 
personal policy of those whose opposi- 
tion to war has become unconditional.” 
Supporters of the league, whose names 
appear on each pledge slip, are the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York city; Tiacy D. 
Mygatt, field secretary of the Christian 
Socialist League, and Jessie W. Hughan, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The organizers of the league believe 
that, as various leagues of defense are 
lining up those who hold themselves 
ready to serve their country by killing 
other men, “the time is now ripe for a 
roll call of those who are prepared to 
serve their country by a refusal to en- 
gage in or endorse the murder called 
war.” Women, as well as men, are in- 
vited to enroll. 

The league holds that in countries 
where conscription does not exist the 
man who fights does so of his own will. 


It therefore is in atcord with the vari- 
ous. plans that have been brought for- 
ward for stopping war at the fountain- 
head and for the construction of ma- 
chinery for permanent peace. 

“The movement stands frankly for un- 
conditional peace, refusing to make the 
usual exception in favor of defensive 
war. Aggressive war is obsolete, says 
the league. No matter what may be the 
ulterior motives of war cabinets, the na- 
tion itself is never, called upon to fight 
for anything less than the defense of its 
own land or that of a weaker ally. 
Every great European people is now de- 
fending its homes against some barbari- 
an foe who in turn is standing desperate- 
ly for his own innocent fatherland. If 
we allow defensive war, we allow all 
modern war, so let the issue be drawn 
squarely between militarism and uncon- 
ditional peace. The Socialist party of 
Michigan has declared itself against all 
enlistment. The Independent. Labor 
party of Great Britain has tabled such a 
resolution by a majority of only one— 
and this in war time.” 


FTER MRS. DUNPHY—A NEW 
RANDALL’S ISLAND 


Mary C. Dunpuy, for twenty- 
three years superintendent of the New 
York city Children’s Hospital and 
Schools on Randall’s Island, was finally 
dismissed last week after charges 
against her had been hanging fire for 
nearly three months. Her removal came 
at the hands of Henry C. Wright, first 
deputy of the Department of Public 
Charities and acting commissioner in the 
absence of John A. Kingsbury. 

The charges against Mrs. Dunphy 
which were reviewed in THE Survey 
for March 20, consisted of eight speci- 
fications. Of the first two, charging her 
with “permitting” brutal and inhuman 
treatment of the children under her care, 
she was not found guilty. The evidence 
showed, said Mr. Wright, that such 
treatment was current and repeated, and 
Mrs. Dunphy should have prevented it. 
But it was not established that she had 
personal knowledge of such practices. 

The other specifications charged her 
with failure to guard properly against 
infectious and contagious diseases, to 
distribute sufficient food, to safeguard 
decency and comfort, to maintain prop- 
er precautions against fire, and with 
permitting underclothing of inmates to 
be taken by employes. These charges 
were sustained. 

In getting rid of Mrs. Dunphy, Com- 
missioner Kingsbury accomplished what 
previous administrations were unable to 
do, her political and religious affiliations 
always proving powerful enough to 
keep her in office. The hearing on the 
present charges was adjourned nine 
times because Mrs. Dunphy’s physicians, 
in one case those selected by the com- 
missioner, declared her too ill to appear. 

During the ten weeks involved in 
these postponements Mrs. Dunphy, ac- 
cording to her physicians, suffered from 


the following diseases: bronchitis ; pleur 
isy; acute otitis; catarrhal infection 
pain in outer and posterior aspect o 
left foot, leg, thigh, and whole lei 
side; pain in left ear; headache (oc- 
cipital) ; dull, heavy pain in epigastriu 

and right hypochondrium; nervousness; 
insomnia; general weakness; attacks o 
vertigo; nasal catarrh; acute grippe; 
nauseated; chronic Bright’s Disease with 
marked high vascular tension and threat 
ened cardiac failure (decompensation) ; 
influenza; dropsy; bronchitis with high 
arterial tension, complicated with neu- 
ritis of the left sciatic nerve. 

“Now that Mrs. Dunphy has been dis- 
missed,’ said Commissioner Kingsbury 
in a statement to the press, “the greatest 
single obstacle to progress at Randall’s 
Island-has been removed.” It will re- 
quire, he said, possibly a half million dol- 
lars to bring the children’s hospital and 
schools up to the high standards of 
modern institutions for mental defec- 
tives. The first task, he declared, will 
be to search for a superintendent of 
recognized ability and experience. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Kingsbury has directed 
Joseph D. Flick, acting superintendent, 
to carry out measures designed to im- 
prove the care of children on the island. 

Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association, and Bailey B. 
Barritt, general director of the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor joined the com-_ 
missioner in declaring that the way is 
now clear for making the city’s island 
home for the feebleminded a modern in- 
stitution in its methods and treatment. 
In reorganizing it he will be aided byt 
his committee on provision for the 
feebleminded, of which Dr. Charles L. 
Dana is chairman. 

Meanwhile, the investigation of Com- 
missioner Kingsbury’s department at 
the hands of the State Board of Chari- 
ties bears every appearance of resolving 
into an investigation of his treatment 
of Mrs. Dunphy. 


OUNTING THE JOBLESS IN 15 
( ) LARGE CITIES 


THE MAN oUT of a job is not 
an exclusive phenomenon of the largest 
cities. The second of the studies of 
unemployment being made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (the 
first covering New York city was sum- 
marized in THE Survey for May 22), 
just completed, shows that during March 
and the first part of April, 1915, the 
percentage of unemployed wage-earners 
in fifteen cities was 11.5, and in addition 
the percentage of those working part 
time was 16.6. 

This study was conducted for the bu- 
reau by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, which canvassed all 
families holding its industrial policies. 
A similar canvas of New York city had 
tallied so closely with the results of an 
independent investigation by the bureau 
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itself that this method of getting the 
facts was believed to be accurate. In 
New York city the bureau found 16.2 
per cent of wage-earners wholly unem- 
ployed. 

The following table shows the cities 
studied, the number of wage-earners in 
the families canvassed, and the per- 
centages of unemployed and part-time 


wage-earners: Per- 
Number Per- centage of 
of wage- centage part time 


earners of unem- wage- 


Oities in families ployed earners 
Boston ....... 41 10.2 17. 
Bridgeport .... 12,533 4, 19.9 
CHICASON 0 cise 157,616 13.3 10.5 
Cleveland ..... 24,934 9.4 12.3 
TUNE ei. c sche, 2 2,089 20.3 17.8 
Kansas City .. 22,512 12.5 8.8 
Milwaukee .... 3,112 7.9 28.9 
Minneapolis ... 3,449 13.8 5.3 
Philadelphia 137,244 10.3 19.6 
Pittsburgh . 53,336 11.1 29.0 
St. Louis ..... 104,499 13.6 13.7 
Springfield, Mo. 2,284 ell 1.4 

tin Uae BAG ainG 13 14,1 3.4 
Toledo ........ 0,312 10.7 17.5 
Wilkes-Barre . 18,88 6.4 32.3 

TOTAL Hs cisis% 644,358 11.5 16.6 


These studies are declared by the bu- 
reau to mark the beginning of reliable 
unemployment statistics in this country. 


EDERAL HEALTH OFFICERS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS POSTS 


AFTER JUNE 1, three important po- 
sitions in Massachusetts will be filled by 
officers of the federal Public Health Ser- 
vice. Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin for sev- 
eral months has been state commissioner 
of health. Now Dr. Richard H. Creel 
becomes commissioner of health in the 
city of Boston, and Surgeon S. B. 
Grubbs assumes direction of the quar- 
antine at the port of Boston, recently 
transferred to federal control. 

Boston has effected in its health field 
an interesting reorganization, and one 
' favored by practically all the medical 
agencies of the city. In place of the old 
“three-headed” department, there will be 
the commissionership and seven di- 
visions, each in charge of a deputy to 
be appointed by the commissioner. These 
divisions are: medical, child hygiene, 
sanitary, food inspection, laboratory, 
vital statistics, and records and accounts. 

Since his graduation from the univer- 
sity and medical college of Kansas City, 
in 1900, Dr. Creel has done ex- 
tensive research work at the hygienic 
laboratory at Washington, and has seen 
revenue cutter service on Behring sea 
and along the coast of Alaska. He has 
fought bubonic plague in the Philippines, 
at San Francisco, Porto Rico and New 
Orleans. 


Dr. Grubbs, who will have charge of 
the quarantine station, the lease of which 
is assumed at the nominal rental of one 
dollar by the federal government on 
June 1, has had wide experience in quar- 
antine. He served for more than three 
years first at Philadelphia, later in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. In 1908, he became 
American representative at the Commit- 
tee International d’Hygiene Publique, 
and assisted in the permanent organiza- 
tion of this body. 


UMBERING THE DAYS OF 
PENAL SECTION 1142 


“T AM IN FAyOR of amending 
section 1142 of the penal code (state of 
New York) to permit duly licensed phy- 
sicians to prescribe for their patients 
methods of preventing conception.” 

Reading these words from a printed 
slip (one of hundreds signed presently), 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi opened a remark- 
able meeting on the evening of May 27. 
Gathering at the call of a committee on 
birth control, the audience strained the 
assembly room in the New York 
Academy of Medicine to its utmost limit: 
There was nothing of sentimentality, 
prudery or prejudice evident in the meet- 
ing or the addresses. 

In opening the meeting, the chairman 
cut to the root of the problem. “The 
future of mankind is conditioned by its 
children,” he said. “Unless they be 
healthy and fit to work physically and 
mentally, they cannot perform any duty 
in the service of the family, the mu- 
nicipality or the state. Hereditary in- 
fluences propagate epilepsy, idiocy, 
feeblemindness and cretinism. Such 
children should not have been permitted 
to be born. 

“Would it be wise on the part of the 
children not to be born? Surely. But 
here they are, born for starvation, or 
factory work, or prostitution, or an em- 
peror’s war game. Born they are, and 
United States or state laws see to it that 
whoever advises that they must not be 
born, to prevent them being born with- 
out any danger or harm to father or 
mother, is branded a criminal. 

“The prohibition of unnecessary and 
not-wanted accessions of human beings, 
is considered criminal!” 

Dr. Jacobi referred to the legislation 
in certain states of this country and in 
many countries abroad preventing the 
propagating of unfit individuals, and the 
large amount of literature from psy- 
chiatrists, forensic lawyers, jurists and 
doctors upon this subject. He cited a 
recent report from a famous girls’ col- 
lege. 

“We quietly look on at the extinction 
of the class of people who came on the 
Mayflower but if you, as a 
statesman or physician, advise the mid- 
dle-class family how to avoid poverty 
you run the risk of falling into the hands 
of spies and detectives. Several,’ Dr. 
Jacobi added, “have tried their hands on 
me this very week.” 

Following Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Emily Dun- 
ning Barringer gave a sketch of the act- 
ual present situation. The crisis as she 
saw it, consists of two elements; first, 
more or less widely among the middle 
class and poorer people is disseminated 
information on the subject of birth 
control which is doubtful both in origin 
and in scientific value. A reputable phy- 
sician has respect for the ideal of law; 
he must also consider his own family 
and reputation. He is not at present 
allowed to give out such information. 
The quack and the charlatan are bound 
by no such loyalties, and they sell for 


money unscientific information which 
too often is followed by conditions 
worse than those they are supposed to 
remedy. 

Further, Dr. Barringer found that it 
is in the second generation of foreigners 
that. the keenest difficulty is met. In 
many working homes in the East Side 
and other poorer districts, there is to be 
found genuine contentment. These peo- 
ple come from work on the soil of 
Europe. Their inherited instincts and 
traditions are in the basis of a large 
family. The man is hard-working and 
faithful. After his day’s work he goes 
home; but beyond the four walls of the 
house or room, there is but little social 
acquaintance. The man is the final au- 
thority of all things; the woman knows 
nothing but to submit to the rule of ages. 
If some of her large family succumb 
she accepts the loss with resignation and 
as part of the scheme of things. 

But her children grow up into a dif- 
ferent tradition. Their education 
teaches them to desire a wider life, 
and they will not accept free medical care 
from the city. Indeed, the city expects 
them to care for themselves. Now when 
this generation in turn marries and the 
family grows beyond the possibility of 
support independently of city aid, there 
follows the crisis of despair. This re- 
sults in a different estimate of marriage. 

Dr. Barringer emphasized the need of 
fuller self-knowledge and_ self-control 
for the masses; for freer teaching of 
sex hygiene; for the single standard of 
morality. The natural source of scien- 
tific information and teaching, Dr. Bar- 
ringer believed to be the physician, and 
she recommended that courses in the 
physiology and psychology of sex, stand- 
ardizing such knowledge, should be in- 
troduced in the different medical col- 
leges of the country as part of medical 
ethics. 

Other speakers were: Dr. L. E. 
Bisch, Dr. L. A. de Vibliss of the Board 
of Education, Dr. S. A. Knopf, Laura B. 
Garrett, Lavinia L. Dock, Dr. J. W. 
Robinson, editor of the Critic and 
Guide, and Dr. S. A. Knopf. 

Dr. Ira S. Wile, of the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews, believed that this meet- 
ing which a decade ago would have been 
well-nigh impossible was directly trace- 
able to the sentiment which is making 
for cleaner advertising and an open, out- 
spoken press. 

“This generation is facing its prob- 
lems in the open,” said Dr. Wile. “It 
has unearthed the problem of birth con- 
trol and finds it fundamental to civiliza- 
tion. It is seeking the proper means of 
solving this problem, seeking it in hon- 
esty, not hypocritically. It looks at this 
law and finds it a lie, finds it not what 
is believed as a moral truth, finds it only 
a sword hanging over the heads of 
physicians. Therefore, revise the law 
to meet today’s conditions.” 

Fully 800 signatures were secured en- 
dorsing the proposed amendment. 
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TRIAL HEARING—By JOHN A. FITCH 


Mt LIGHT ON COLORADO AT THE LAST INDUS- 


THE STAR WITNESSES at the 
final Rockefeller hearing before the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission in Wash- 
ington—the commission’s last public 
hearing, by the way—were John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and the Presbyterian 
minister of Sunrise, Wyo. Other wit- 
nesses were W. L. Mackenzie King, in 
charge of the industrial relations inquiry 
being made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; L. M. Bowers, formerly chairman 
of the board of directors of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, and now 
a member of John D. Rockefeller’s per- 
sonal staff; the Rev. E. S. Gaddis, until 
recently in charge of the sociological de- 
partment of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company; and Ivy L. Lee, publicity 
agent for the Colorado operators during 
the strike and now a member of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s personal staff. 

As in previous hearings involving the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, letters 
written by officials of the company 
‘and by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., played 
an important part. Letters written by 
young Mr. Rockefeller to Mr. Lee indi- 
cate that at one time there was a plan 
for conducting a publicity campaign in 
opposition not alone to the United Mine 
Workers, but to unionism in general. 
On July 17, 1914, Mr. Rockefeller wrote 
to Ivy Lee: 

“IT enclose herewith an article by 
Prof. John J. Stevenson of New York 
University on Capital and Labor from 
the Popular Science Monthly of May. 
This seems to me one of the soundest, 
clearest, most forcible pronouncements 
on this subject, I have ever read. I 
am wondering whether there may be a 
stage in our publicity campaign either 
connected with the Colorado situation or 
the union educational campaign in which 
parts of this article might be effectively 
used.”’ 

In reply Mr. Lee stated that it might 
be a good plan after having laid a 
“foundation on fact” to send out an ar- 
ticle by Elbert Hubbard and a sermon 
by the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis of 
Brooklyn which discussed the Colorado 
situation and took a position of extreme 
hostility to the strikers. 

In a later letter, Mr. Lee said: 

“T have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article on Labor and Capital 
by Professor Stevenson. It is as you 
say excellent and we shall want to use 
it in the general campaign.” 

Mr. Rockefeller was subjected to a 
grilling examination as to this article of 
Professor Stevenson’s. Chairman Walsh 
read several extracts from it and asked 
Mr. Rockefeller whether he _ believed 
them. One statement was to the effect 
that in determining a wage no considera- 
tion should be given to whether a man 
had a wife or children—“the only ques- 
tion concerns the worth of the man’s 
service.” 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 
XXVI 


HE twenty-sixth of a series 

of interpretations of the work 
of the United States Industrial 
Relations Commission, written es- 
pecially for THr SuRvEY. 


“Do you agree with that?” asked Mr. 
Walsh. 

“No, I do not think I do,” 
Rockefeller. 

Another paragraph declared that “one 
is told” that “in each year 200,000 
women in our land are compelled to sell 
their bodies to procure the necessaries 
of life, and that each year sees 700,000 
children perish because their parents 
had insufficient nourishment. 

If it be true that the alleged number ef 
children die because they or their par- 
ents have insufficient nourishment one 
must concede that their deaths are a 
blessing to themselves and to the com- 


replied Mr. 


munity. Such children should not have 
been born.” 
Another article about which Mr. 


Rockefeller was questioned was an ad- 
dress which Mr. Lee had delivered be- 
fore an organization of railway men 
and later published. Mr. Lee had sent 
a copy of it to Mr. Rockefeller and sug- 
gested that he read it as showing his 
attitude upon questions of publicity. 
The article had to do with the relations 
of railroads to the public. Success in 
solving the railroad question, Mr. Lee 
declared, “rests upon the art of getting 
believed in.” 

“We know that Henry VIII, by his 
obsequious deferences in the forms of 
law, was able to get the English people 
to believe in him so completely that he 
was able to do almost anything with 
them. At the present time the German 
empire has, as I see it, the most des- 
potic government and yet the most pro- 
gressive and the most contented people 
in Europe, for the reason that the em- 
peror of Germany has got himself be- 
lieved in by his people. So he may do 
anything he desires and they are glad to 
have him do it.” 


In a letter written May 13, 1913, to 
Charles O. Heydt, secretary to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., L. M. Bowers told 
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about the political conditions which he 
found when he went to 
1907. He declared that the 
department which was maintained at 
heavy expense. He _ intimated 


had been exercised by a combination be- 
tween the company and the saloon in- 
terests. He declared that he had stop- 
ped all such affiliations, that since his 
coming nothing had been paid to any 


political party and the company had — 


fought the saloon. 

“We have not lobbied in the legis- 
lature,” he said, “but have gone directly 
to the governor and other able men and 
demanded fair treatment.” 


On November 18, 1913, in the second 
month of the strike, Mr. Bowers wrote 
to Mr. Rockefeller: 


“You will be interested to know that 
we have been able to secure the co- 
operation of all the bankers of the city 
who have had three or four interviews 
with our little cowboy governor, agree- 
ing to back the state and lend it all the 
funds necessary to maintain the militia 
and afford ample protection so that our 
miners could return to work. . 
Besides the bankers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the real estate exchange, 
together with a great many of the best 
business men, have been urging the 
governor to take steps to drive these 
vicious agitators out of the state. 

“Another mighty power has been lined 

up in behalf of the operators by the 
gathering together of fourteen of the 
editors of the most important news- 
papers. They passed a reso- 
lution demanding 
bring this strike. to an end. 
There probably has never been such 
pressure brought to bear upon any gov- 
ernor of this state by the strongest men 
in it as has been brought to bear upon 
Governor Ammons.” 


On December 22, 1913, Mr. Bowers 
wrote to Mr. Rockefeller as follows: 


“Tf the governor had acted on Sep- 
tember 23 as he has been forced to act 
during the past few weeks the strike 
would have never existed ten days. We 


used every possible weapon to drive him ' 


into action but he was glove-in-hand 
with the labor leaders and is today, but 
the big men of force have helped the 
operators in whipping the agitators, in- 
cluding the governor. Now these fel- 
lows are cursing him without regard 
for common decency, so everybody is 
giving him more or less taffy to keep 
him from backsliding.” 


Later on, when Mr. Bowers was on 
the witness stand, Chairman Walsh 
asked him about this matter of driving 
the governor into action and then “giy- 
ing him taffy.” 

“Look here.” said Mr. Bowers to the 
chairman, “when you were a small boy 
did ycuir mother ever whip you?” 


[Continued on page 230.) 
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N our day, the theater has multi- 
plied itself fifty fold—a hundred 
fold, in numerical reach. The 
newest mechanics of drama—-mo- 

tion-pictures, have united with the old- 
est technique—pantomine; and together 
they are bearing the vast freight of so- 
cial tradition stored in the drama to the 
most submerged tenth, to the adolescent 
races and to the secret peoples of Af- 
ghanistan and Thibet. 


But motion-pictures are only one 
resurgent use of drama, giving it an 
acute present-day interest. Standard 


drama in its viewpoint and subject-mat- 
ter was once revolutionized during the 
past generation; it is today leaping on- 
ward from critical realism to construc- 
.tive symbolism, in a new revolution 
which our generation will see. 


Meanwhile community drama—pag- 
eantry, has arisen, to restore the balance 
in drama against the labor-saving, in- 
active tendencies of the star system and 
of motion-pictures. Democracy, left un- 
inspired by the balance-sheets, the 
treadmills and policemen’s clubs of ma- 
terial government, suddenly lifts its 
head to the clouds and the stars. A 
hundred thousand men and women, old 
and young, engage for months consecu- 
tively in a thrilling team-play of drama 
in matter-of-fact St. Louis; and in im- 
migrant New York there is drama in 
which twenty races and thousands of 
school children join. 


The articles in this series were de- 
signed as a matter-of-fact discussion of 
the regulation and censorship of drama, 
with the emancipation from speculative 
‘domination and its positive use in social 
improvement. But to regulate the the- 
ater, to influence it, to use it, we must 
first know what, in fact, the theater is. 
We must evaluate the theater, as an art 
form, a device of moral pedagogy, a so- 
cial institution. What human need, un- 
told ages ago, called into being that 
drama which today is still our most vital 
art? What spiritual process created it 


and still creates it? What world’s work 
has it to do? 

Altogether, a theoretical prologue 
seems justified. It will be confined to 


the first article of the series. 


RAMA—the Theater—has two par- 
amount uses and aims. They 
are its inner law, its vital impera- 
tive. They explain its great and 
continuing rdle in human _ culture. 
Drama is a_ socializing agency; a 
means for creating foci of moral at- 
tention, and for cultivating interest— 
passionate interest—in the things of so- 
cial concern. And drama is a means for 
keeping the wellsprings of life un- 
sealed; for keeping the vital horizons 
rich and deep in those whose personal 
experience is necessarily limited by the 
circumstances of existence. 

In these two duties the theater has not 
flagged since it was twin-born with re- 
ligion in the ice-age of man, long before 
the historic dawn. 


PUBLic work was vastly interesting 

and compelling, in earliest tribal 
days. The, bare existence of the indi- 
vidual was dependent on the success of 
his social group in the struggle for 
power. There were matter-of-course 
duties to which every tribal citizen was 
initiated through the life of every day. 
But there were other, critical emergen- 
cies, not a part of every-day life, which 
needed to be faced through co-operative 
effort. The trapping of mammoths, the 
onset of neighboring predatory tribes, 
may be fancied as types of such collec- 
tive emergencies. To meet them, re- 
quired training in advance. Rehearsals 
were needed. Especially was it needful 
to keep alive those emotions and asso- 
ciations of idea which, collectively felt 
and recognized, would insure a vigorous 
and harmonious collective action. 

To meet this need of group-educa- 
tion, drama was born—a social inven- 
tion of what dimly primal age, no an- 
thropologist would say. Viewed from 


this angle, primitive drama is seen as 
the social parallel of the play-disposition 
in children; it anticipated the practical 
emergencies and trained the social or- 
ganism to meet them. 

There were other collective primi- 
tive emergenciesthose pertaining to 
the ghostly world. The primitive mind 
was not merely animistic; it was 
romantic, dramatic. Fertility and rain, 
seasons, the decrescent moon and an- 
nual sun, growth and decay, birth and 
death—all these were seen by the primi- 
tive mind as personified facts and ener- 
gies. To this circumstance was added 
the universal primitive assumption of the 
supernatural efficacy of mimicry. 
Through mimicking and symbolically 
dramatizing the facts of the cosmos as 
he knew the cosmos, primitive man be- 
lieved not merely that he was ingrati- 
ating himself with God; far more, he 
was assisting the good God, or the ad- 
vantageous forces of nature as he knew 
them, in the supreme absorbing strug- 
gle between famine and plenty, between 
night and day, between death and life, 
between heaven and hell. Hence, primi- 
tive ritual, which was really just pro- 


pitiatory, God-assisting, devotional 
drama. 
Thus, two great collective needs— 


needs which ‘endure and increase be- 
neath endless changes of form—co-op- 
erated to produce and joined to re- 
quire the first public education, the first 
dramatic forms, the first religious forms 
on earth. 

For detail, one must be referred to J. 
G. Frazer, who writes the many glamor- 
filled volumes of The Golden Bough; to 
Gilbert Murray’s scholarly writings, or 
to Jane E. Harrison’s thrilling little 
book on Primitive Art and Ritual. A 
paragraph from Miss Harrison invites 
quotation here. It describes part of the 
inner dynamic of the primitive theater 
and suggests the fundamentally - social 
origin of drama and its life-expanding 
use. Says Miss Harrison: 


“A tribe about to go to war will work 
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ONE OF THE CIVIC THEATERS OF GREECE—THAT AT EPIDAURUS 


itself up by a war-dance; about to start 
out hunting, they will catch the game 
in pantomime. . The individual 
among savages [Query: only savages?] 
has but a thin and meager personality ; 
high emotional tension is in him only 
caused and maintained by a thing felt 
socially. He may make by himself ex- 
cited movements, he may leap for joy, 
for fear; but unless these movements are 
made by the tribe itself they will not 
become rhythmical; they will probably 
lack intensity, and certainly permanence. 
Intensity, then, and collectivity, go to- 
gether, and both are necessary for ritual 
—the precursor and root of formal 
drama.” 


Modern drama is both more abstract 
than primitive drama and more devoted 
to the portrayal of personality and of 
personal destiny, but its large indispen- 
sable use and its basic psychology have 
not changed. Need one suggest how 
near, how fortunately near, is the primi- 
tive to the modern man? Most readers 
of this article, if suddenly plunged into 
that world of the race’s childhood, would 
find their pulses leaping with the pulse 
of the ancestral group; many would find 
their lives grown larger, not narrower. 
Suffice it to mention that mighty battle 
of the races at Havana on April 5; the 
stern ecstasy of thousands at the world’s 
baseball series each year; Billy Sunday; 
or any child in the street. What drama 
was to the primitive, it might be to us. 


OW we see Egypt: first a pastoral 
race, then agrarian, and largely 
urbanized; a theocracy, with institutions 
steeped in magical doctrine and swathed 
in the ritual of magic. Primitive com- 
munism was gone; a force-system pre- 
vailed, and the training of the populace 
to meet practical collective emergencies 
was correspondingly in abeyance. The 
secular, the civic-training, use of drama, 
fully emphasized in primitive days, fell 
into desuetude. Drama, at least in its 
important public uses, was wholly ab- 
sorbed into religion. 


But what a drama it was! How long 
ago did the theater claim its use as a 
mystic evangelist of the soul! The fol- 
lowing passage is attributed by Gordon 
Craig, in his Art of the Theater, to a 
Greek traveler who, in-800 B. C., visited 
the temple-theater of Thebes: 


“Coming into the House of Visions I 
saw afar off the fair brown queen seat- 
ed upon her throne—her tomb—for both 
it seemed to me. I sank back upon my 
couch and watched her symbolic move- 
ments. With so much ease did her 
rhythms alter as with her movements 
they passed from limb to limb; with such 
a show of calm did she unloose for us 
the thoughts of her breast; so gravely 
and so beautifully did she linger on the 
statement of her sorrow, that with us it 
seemed as if no sorrow could harm her, 
no distortion of body or feature allowed 
us to dream that she was conquered; 
her passion and the pain were contin- 
ually being caught by her hands, held 
gently, and viewed calmly. 

“This ‘art of showing and unveil- 
ing, as they call it, is so great a 
spiritual force in their land that it plays 
the larger part in their religion. We 
may learn from it somewhat of the 
power and the grace of courage, for it is 
impossible to witness the performance 
without a sense of physical and spiritual 
refreshment.” 


The Greek traveler had witnessed a 
marionette mono-drama, an Egyptian 
mystery-play. One may yet see in Paris 
a little theater, wrought in ivory, boat- 
shaped, in which the mysteries of Isis 
were dramatized through marionettes in 
ancient market-place or temple by the 
Nile. But the marionette, though as old 
as China or Chaldea, is also a relative- 
ly modern and artificial form of the 
theater ! 

Is the Egyptian emotion remote from 
our own? There has recently left New 
York a dancer, Isadora Duncan. She, 
untutored literally except by inward 
genius and far-way dreams of Egypt 
and Greece, in the- course of a year 


gradually conquered a sophisticated 
metropolis. She is disturbingly pro~ 
phetic of art to be and of life to bes 
Her work at its highest is rhythmic, re- | 
ligious mono-drama; it is mystical) 
ecstasy—and popular. aff 

We pass to Greece: we find a theater | 
become specialized, grown distinct from) 
folkways and from church which had! 
largely waned from power before the. 
fifth century B. C., and spiritually inde— 
pendent even of the claims of the state, - 
though with a conventional form severe- . 
ly limited through its origin in magical 


ritual. “All things that move in the™ 
modern world are Greek in their” 
origin,” said Sir Henry Maine. This” 


statement is perhaps only remotely true. 
But the philosophy of the theater, the 
concéption of the civic theater, and that 

relationship which may ultimately be 

worked out in our own day between: 
theater and state and other institutions, 

are Greek in origin. Theaters were pub- 

licly owned in Greece; they were not 

given over to merchantmen; drama was 

a public though hardly a political func- 

tion, made available to the whole popu- + 
lace. 

The problem of regulating theaters is — 
first encountered, historically, in Greece. 
Now the Greeks, even the Athenians, 
provided no constitutional guarantees of 
free speech or free propaganda; and ~ 
among the dramatists, Euripides appears — 
to have been driven for his disbeliefs 
from Athens in his old age, even after 
his name had become a token of tragic 
greatness wherever the Greek tongue 
was known. But there was in Athens | 
no official charged with the duty of 
chastizing theaters or of censoring 
books; there was no Index Expurgatori- 
us. The man of genius launched his 
thunderbolt and took his consequences. 
Perhaps he drank the hemlock; perhaps 
he went into exile for blaspheming the 
gods or corrupting the young; but while 
he lived in Athens, he was free. 

This is a remarkable fact. It has been 
true of only a few generations in the 
whole history of the world, and it is 
perhaps less a fact today than it was in 
France or England a hundred years ago. 
Tremendous internal changes were 
hurrying the Greek world toward chaos 
or toward the dawn—which, no Greek 
could tell. Many a cruel taboo and 
dread of yengeful gods hovered rest- 
lessly just, below the threshold of even 
cultured minds. Under these conditions, 
remembering that Attica had just em- 
erged from primitive ethnic days, and 
remembering that Athens burned as a 
solitary light in a menacing, twilight 
world, we regard it as a noteworthy fact 
that, with the qualifications noted above, 
speech and propaganda and drama in 
Athens were free. 

’ Certain pregnant contrasts may be in- 
dicated between the Athenian theater 
and the theater of America today. 

First and basically, Attic society, in 
contrast to Spartan or American, cher- 
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hed leisure, cultivated it and applied 
atesmanship to its organization. 
Second, ‘the Athenian theater was a 
vic theater, the dramatist an unsalaried 
ablie servant, and drama a public func- 
on. The state concerned itself with 
1¢ theater :in a positive, creative man- 
er, and only very subordinately in a 
egulative or punitive manner. The 
Mtate even paid the day’s wage of 
rtisans who attended the great yearly 
Sestival of Dionysius. 

9) Third, there existed in Greece no 
Wharp divorce between a church grown 
“specialized in the direction of traditional 
Mind preventive morality and a theater 
rrown specialized in the direction of 
romantic abandon and of subversive 
ropaganda. Drama was cast in a 
conventional form, of ritualistic origin. 
Che popular mind revered the _ the- 
ater as half a temple and the drama 
as protagonist of unseen powers; and 
the theater, far from being at war with 
the church or under ecclesiastical dom- 
ination, was itself perhaps the most 1m- 
portant contemporary church of Greece. 


These: circumstances gave to the the- 
ater a’ dignity and an authority which 
our modern theater cannot claim, and 
imposed on it corresponding limitations 
—limitations not wholly different from 
those that various proposed censorships 
would place on the modern theater. The 
really adventurous and radical judg- 
ments of Greece could not be given un- 
disguised statement in the theater; radi- 
cal thinkers like Euripides needed, in 
deference not to censorship but to the 


conservativism of the multitude, to be 
cautious on the stage. 

As a net result of all these conditions, 
the theater was not censored and did not 
need censoring; it was not tangled in 
sumptuary laws; Greek communities 
would never have dreamed of the ques- 
tion of drama as being a question of 
public nuisance. And as a more impor- 
tant yet not unrelated result, the Greek 
genius poured itself tremendously and 
immortally through the theater, stamp- 
ing the imagination of all future time 
and winning for the theater a supreme 
place among the institutions of Europe. 


(ES perished. But 


“Still those faint fields are 
Germinal beneath the morning star,” 


and as the ages have passed, one by one 
the dreams of Attica have returned from 
the dead. A dream of Attica is arising 
today; not merely the dream of a theater 
reclaimed, but the dream of a people’s 
leisure, no longer thrown away as dross 
or sand, but turned into social gold. In 
the so-called recreation movement, the 
Greek ideal breathes again. 


HEN Christianity triumphed, the 

classic theater, relatively sterile 
during the Roman period, surrendered 
for the time its individuality. Folk 
drama lived on in variegated village 
festivals, morris dances, mummings and 
masques. But the essentials of drama 
were absorbed in the church and made 
an instrument to its ends. Yet by this 


very process drama entered upon a new 


and gorgeous history. It became noth- 
ing less than the drama of time and 
eternity upon the stage of the created 
universe. Fusing into one great con- 
tinuous whole history, prophecy, ideals 
civic, moral and supernatural, Catholic 
Christianity dramatized its liturgy, its 
doctrines and its holy days, and display- 
ed the desired world-empire of the 
church and the limitless destiny of the 
individual soul. 

Thus Catholic Christianity summoned 
drama and moralist-religion back from 
their specialization. Even the civil 
state was de-specialized and partially ab- 
sorbed. Art and religion and collective 
destiny became one as they had not been 
since the days of ancient Egypt. The 
Greek ideal had been life-enhancement 
and understanding; therefore it had 
stressed the theater. The Hebraic ideal 
had been conduct, conformed with ethnic 
morality; therefore it had stressed the 
church. But toward the close of the 
great mediaeval era, the Greek or cog- 
nitive. and esthetic ideal, and the 
Hebraic, or moral ideal, joined. Meth- 
ods of drama were used on a huge scale 
to capture the imagination and to enlist 
and educate the emotions of the masses 
of Europe. 


There were few theaters, as we use 
the term, in the Middle Ages. Instead, 
the Middle Ages themselves were a 


romantic and measureless drama—meas- 
ureless, now, because the greater part of 
its richness is irrevocably gone. In that 
drama, terror and desire winged through 
impossible skies, borne on great winds 
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A dance illustrating the protection of the fire from a devouring dragon (symbolic of the sun’s eclipse). 


The photograph is a 


scene from Edward S. Curtis’ motion-picture “The Head Hunters.” 
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of collective ‘suggestion. Adolescent 
races and the turbulent beginnings of a 
new secular order went grappling and 
cavalcading on through an illusion of 
romance. Asceticism, reinforced by the 
psychic alchemy which can be wrought 
by institutions, led fleshly interest, in- 
toxicated, through elaborate rituals of 
romantic love and the beatific vision. 


Drama is suggested, with all its tend- 
ency toward collective action and col- 
lective tension, with all its illusion- 
creating power, when we merely think 
of Charlemagne, that source of a Nile 
of political legends; or of the Crusades 
and the trials by fire; of the street 
processionals and monastic common- 
wealths; of chivalry with its orchid-like, 
extravagant bloom; of the cathedrals 
overshadowing a thousand towns and 
growing like century-plants through the 
labor of generations; and of all that 
vague rich over-soul of spiritual legend, 
of which mediaeval life travailed to be 
the corporealized, dramatized image. 


The Middle Ages are an amazing day 
of the world’s history, a day incredible 
to our modern objective souls and indi- 
vidualistic conceptions, yet that day, 
with a juster and saner sky, may come 
again. It was the power of social insti- 
tutions, using in part the method of ap- 
peal of drama, which laid the sort of 
divine madness, the chaotic, dim yet 
stormy glory, on the mind of man—on 
external life itseli—during a thousand 
years of the Age of Faith. 


ITH the Renaissance, the mediae- 

val glamor passed. Social assimi- 
lation on a huge scale had been com- 
pleted. The ascetic impulse had spent 
its force, and the mysticism and chivalry 
which it had occasioned, faded. Mer- 
cantile forces and experimental science 
began the work which was destined to 
result in a changed world-view. The 
Crusades were already a gorgeous, im- 
possible memory. Columbus, who had 
re-directed even the currents of spiritual 
empire, loosed a tremendous impulse of 
material adventure as well. The day of 
worldly-mindedness had come. The in- 
tellectual and art impulse of the Renais- 
sance was individualistic, not social; and 
for historical reasons the formal art- 
endeavor, originating in church decora- 
tion ministering to princes, and affected 
by the rediscovered plastic art of anti- 
quity, devoted itself to sculpture, paint- 
ing architecture, jewelry and ceramics. 
It did not produce memorable drama. 


But down on the inarticulate levels, 
among the masses of Europe, dramatic 
interest lived on in forms frankly sec- 
ular, frankly amusing and nonchalant 
and vulgar, side by side with the ever- 
young marionette and the still vital mys- 
tery and morality plays. 

Out of this complex—folk theater and 
rediscovered Greek and Roman plays; 
homely folk-ways and academic human- 
ism; folk-legends and the story and min- 


strelsy of the courts, there grew, under 
the touch of genius and the spur of world 
conquest, the Elizabethan theater—per- 
haps the supreme achievement of roman- 
tic drama for all time. 


But- the Elizabethan splendor flared 
and fell. Under Puritanism the theaters 
were dark. The contemporaneous 
French drama, with its classic tradition, 
meant chiefly satire and display, with 
abundant basis for moralist criticism. 
Occasional efforts in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to embody theories 
of “dramatic uplift” or to “elevate the 
theater,” were, after all, of chiefly tech- 
nical significance; and for nearly two 
centuries the theater did no indispens- 
able moral or social propagandizing. 


Is this fact a significant one? The 
Renaissance was a complex period, and 
one must generalize cautiously; but the 
absence of vital social drama would lead 
us to expect to find an absence in that 
epoch of militant evangelizing impulse 
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or sustained, widespread political or so- 
cial propaganda. And the general his- 
tory of the Renaissance bears out our 
anticipation. 

One mass-movement, one burning so- 
cial propaganda, stands out in this 
Renaissance period—the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. A thesis in this article is: 
that drama is a peculiarly social prod- 
uct, a means for advancing social ac- 
tion and social consciousness, a weapon 
of battling evangels, and a means for 
lifting the individual’s experience into 
the vaster world of race experience and 
of collectively reinforcing, steadying and 
guiding the feelings of the individual. 
But the Protestant Reformation, a 
powerful social movement, did not gen- 
erate new drama or make use of tradi- 
tional drama; on the contrary, it placed 
a taboo on drama. So powerful was 
this taboo, so long did it operate especi- 
ally in the English-speaking world, that 
it became a part of the very folkways; 
it still tinctures our cultured mind and 
our jurisprudence, and continues to be 
held as a mandate by some evangelical 
churches today. 


Yet our rule holds good; the attitude 
of Protestant Christianity toward the® 
theater is an exception which helps to™ 
prove our rule. For Protestantism did 
not merely anathematize the theater. It) 
anathematized all things epicurean, and” 
especially the aesthetic and social pleas 
ures. It aimed, on behalf of authorita 
tive morality, at a sweeping monopoliza- 
tion of all life whatsoever except (a dis- 
tinction prudently maintained) practical 
life. The Reformation was a self-asser- 
tion of the somber and bourgeois-minded 
North against the aristocratic, fiery, 
pagan South. It was a fratricidal at- 
tempt by the Hebraic against the Hel- 
lenic elements of life—elements which” 
mediaeval Christendom had cumulatively 
joined;—a battle even within religion it-— 
self, an assault by the rigid and intel- 
lectual and provident elements of re- 
ligion upon the feeling-elements and joy-_ 
elements. 

The modern historian of philosophy 
knows how largely any intellectualist — 
dogma is biased by the utility-needs 
which prevail in the enyironment of the 
dogmatist. The human instincts and so- 
cial play of northern Europe fell be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones 
of practical utility and of its coadjutor, — 
religious utility, both of them individual-— 
istically conceived. Many precious in-— 
stitutions were ground between these — 
millstones—witness, the death of folk- 
song and folk-game in England, as told 
by Cecil Sharp, and the Calvinistic 
blight which laid low the Celtic social 
traditions of Hebrides and Scotland. 

The Protestant Reformation lashed a 
counter-movement into being. Jesuitism 
went. forth in the world, the Inquisition 
was given renewed and terrible life in 
Spain. Shocking and incredible is the 
decay of Italian fine art in the genera- 
tion succeeding Raphael. The unending 
aesthetic-religious pageantry of Flor- 
ence, so wonderfully described by John 
Addington Symonds, a mediaeval  in- 
heritance in which the very stones glow- 
ed and the stone-mason was illumined, 
and in whose movement the productive 
concerns of life were matters of course, 
was seen no more. 

A remark of Havelock Ellis lifts into 
half-relief this obverse side of the one 
great mass-movement of the Renais- 
sance and post-Renaissance epoch. 


“When Luther appeared,” he says, 
“all that was rigid and inhuman in the 
church was slowly dissolving, certainly 
not without an inevitable sediment of 
immorality, yet the solution was in the 
highest degree favorable to the develop- 
ment of freer and larger conceptions of 
life, the expansion of science and art 
and philosophy, which at that moment 
was pre-eminently necessary for the 
progress of civilization and, indirectly, 
therefore, for the progress of morals. 
By alc The violence of the Reforma- 
tion re-established, and even today con- 
tinues to support, that very tyranny of 
the old church, against which it was a 
protest.” 


3ack of our Footlights 


And he quotes Tarde: 


“Tf that amiable Christian evolution 
‘of the days before Luther] had peace- 
‘ully continued to our days, should we 
,e still more immoral than we are? It 
s doubtful, but in all probability we 
should be enjoying the most aesthetic 
und the least vexatious religion in the 
world, in which all our science, all our 
sivilization, would have been free to 
progress.” 


These quotations from Ellis and 
Tarde are offered here as_ suggest- 
ive, rather than as roundly evaluat- 
ing the Protestant Reformation. All 
revolutions are wasteful of the social 
inheritance, and the Reformation epoch, 
so woefully philistine in its dramatic in- 
fluence, only operated as all revolutions 
must do until society becomes self-con- 
scious and learns to preserve its own 
good while welcoming necessary change. 
It is enough here to suggest that Pro- 
testanism forwarded indirectly the 
triumph of the middle class in economics, 
-and therefore of political democracy; 
that it helped ultimately to encourage 
scientific enterprise (though not itself 
favoring such enterprise) through chal- 
lenging the authority-monopoly. 


On the other hand it may be argued 
that it literally forced the radical secu- 
larization of the whole western world 
through rendering the church socially 
infertile and aggressively uninteresting. 
By constricting the life of feeling and 
declaring lasting war on its social pro- 
ducts; by substituting a dogma of re- 
pression and exclusion for the art of 
sublimation (to use the current language 
of psychology), Protestantism threw 
-away some of the strongest forces for 
leadership in the moral world. 


N scanning Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, we are confronting the imme- 
diate genealogy of our own preconcep- 
tions, our own laws and estimates of 
value, which affect the status of the 
present-day theater. America branched 
from the parent countries at the time 
when the Puritan and Huguenot revolts 
were at their intensity, and as a result 
our social tradition was overloaded 
with these noble but intolerant and anti- 
Hellenic elements. 


Since the triumph of the Reforma- 
tion, the world has faced the need to 
create new human consolations and new 
socially-procreative agencies fitted for 
the broader moral generation of a new 
day. Of these agencies the modern the- 
ater is one. And the theater -is doing its 
work—in spite of commercialization, in 
spite of being forced to travel against 
the current of individualistic education, 
in spite of being left wholly out from 


the constructive program of the state. 
The theater is doing part of its work. 
The time is ripe for it to do enormously 
more. 

We leave the Reformation and are at 
the dawn of that period which is first 
blazoned in history by the French Revo- 
lution. It is the dawn of militant mass- 
movements, political, social, industrial. 
It is the beginning of power machinery, 
of the factory system and of large-scale 
industrial urbanization. 


“Now of the long pursuit 
Comes on at last the bruit.” 


The unsettling and de-socializing trend 
of the Reformation, sketched above, is 
intensified by the circumstances of com- 
petitive machine-industry. Migration, 
intranational and international, begins 
on a scale and in a way never known be- 
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fore. It becomes increasingly a migra- 
tion of individuals, reft away from their 
community background and their social 
tradition, not the old-time migration of 
social groups. No social tradition is 
waiting to receive these expatriated 
multitudes where they gather in their 
new home. No social institutions are 
waiting to guide them. The mushroom- 
monstrosities which spring up to house 
and poison them—the industrial cities of 
the early nineteenth century in days be- 
fore social legislation had begun—do not 
even permit the spontaneous formation 
of new nuclei of social life. Family 
and neighborhood life, the life of child- 
hood, the social life of men, the inter- 


caurse of adolescents, the play of any 
social tradition or social disposition— 
for these there was seldom even ele- 
mentary physical provision. Apart from 
commercial resorts, it meagerly exists 
even today in most cities. 

One is tempted to expand in the de- 
scription of this nightmare, whose fatal- 
ism continues to haunt even our awak- 


ened consciences. At least it will be 
plain why, under the conditions of nine- 
teenth century life, commercialized 


amusement became a human necessity, 
why it gained an enormous power over 
the people; and why commercialized 
amusement, including the theater was 
forced to carry, for good or for ill, al- 
most the whole vast life-giving and life- 
guiding freight which in past ages had 
been borne by non-commercial commun- 
ity institutions ? 

Another salient fact mist be stated. 
Industrialized civilization « | more than 
cast social life out of house and home, 
completing the work of the two pre- 
vious centuries, and make inevitable the 
huge development of commercialized 
amusement. It created many acute 
evils; and these evils generated the re- 
form movement now sweeping forward 
to remedy them. 


More fundamentally: out of the 
swirl of changed conditions, there arose 
changed minds, until radicalism in a 
hundred constructive and destructive 
forms was abroad in the world. And 
more fundamentally still—lines of class- 
struggle and of economic revolution 
were slowly, remorselessly drawn. The 
Fourth Estate, inchoate, gigantic, loomed 
out of shadow. Drama became a 
trumpet of social unrest, an instrument 
of change. 


OvuR theory and history are now done. 

If this article has at all justified 
itself, it will have led us to be appre- 
ciative of the theater, cautious in our 
attempts to reform it, and restless with 
a sense of opportunity neglected and of 
social duty not performed. 

We will not agree with the Supreme 
Court which,—in apparent blank ignor- 
ance of the theater’s history, of its pres- 
ent-day work as a breaker and maker of 
social things, of its burgeoning growth 
toward a brilliant and novel future, 
hinted at a comparison of this great liv- 
ing moral institution with the circus, 
forecast its exclusion from the constitu- 
tional guarantees of freedom, and com- 
mitted it to the mercy of Comstocks 
who, unlike our cherished Anthony, 
would do their work of censorship in 
advance of the first public exhibition, 
by star-chamber methods, in haste and 
in the dark. 


re ape ce os 
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I. WOMEN AND WAR 


Hil. 


1. PROTEST 
We women, in international con= 
gress assembled, protest against the 
madness and the horror of war, in= 
volving as it does a reckless sacrifice 
of human life and the destruction of 
so much that humanity has laboured 
through centuries to build up: 
2. WOMEN’S SUFFERINGS IN WAR 
This International Congress ot 
Women opposes the assumption that 
women can be protected under the 
conditions of modern warfare. It pro= 
tests vehemently against the odious 
wrongs of which women are the vic= 
tims in time of war, and especially 
against the horrible’ violation of 
women which attends all war. 


TOWARDS PEACE 


3. THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

This International Congress of Women of different nations, 
classes, creeds and parties is united in expressing sympathy 
with the suffering of all, whatever their nationality, who are 
fighting for their country or laboring under the burden of 
war. 

Since the mass of the people in each of the countries now 
at war believe themselves to be fighting, not as aggressors 
but in self-defense and for their national existence, there can 
be no irreconcilable differences between them, and their com=- 
mon ideals afford a basis upon which a magnanimous and 
honourable peace might be established. The congress there- 
fore urges the governments of the world to put an end to 
this bloodshed, and to bégin peace negotiations. It demands 
that the peace which follows shall be permanent and there- 
fore based on principles of justice, including those laid down 
in the resolutions: adopted by this congress, namely: 

That no territory should be transferred without the consent 
of the men and women in it, and that the right of conquest 
should not be recognized. 

That autonomy and a democratic parliament should not be 
refused to any people. 

That the governments of all nations should’ come to an 
agreement to refer future international disputes to arbitration 
or conciliation and to bring social, moral and economic pressure 
to bear upon any country which resorts to arms. 

That foreign politics should be subject to democratic control. 

That women should be granted equal political rights with 
men. 


4. CONTINUOUS MEDIATION 

This International Congress of Women resolves to ask the 
neutral countries to take immediate steps to create a con= 
ference of neutral nations which shall without delay offer 
continuous mediation. The conference shall invite suggestions 
for settlement from each of the belligerent nations and in any 
case shall submit to all of them simultaneously reasonable 
proposals as a basis of peace. 


PRINCIPLES OF A PERMANENT PEACE 


5. RESPECT FOR NATIONALITY 
This International Congress of Women, recognizing the right 
of the people to self-government, affirms that there should 
be no* transference of territory without the consent of the 
men and women residing therein, and urges that autonomy 
and is democratic parliament should not be refused to any 
people. : 


6. ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 
This International Congress of Women, believing that war 
is the negation of progress and civilization, urges the govern- 
ments of all nations to come to an agreement to refer future 
international disputes to arbitration and conciliation. 


7. INTERNATIONAL PRESSURE 
This International Congress of Women urges the govern- 
ments of all nations to come to an agreement to unite in 
bringing social, moral and economic pressure to bear upon any 
country, which resorts to arms instead of referring its case 

. to arbitration or conciliation. 


8 DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Since war is commonly brought about not by the mass of 
the people, who do not desire it, but by groups representing 
particular interests, this International Congress of Women 
urges that foreign politics shall be subject to democratic con- 
trol; and declares that it can only recognize as democratic a 
system which includes the equal representation of men and 
women. 


9, THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN 
Since the combined influence of the women of all countries 
is one of the strongest forces for the prevention of war, and 
since women can only have full responsibility and effective 
influence when they have equal political rights with men, 
this International Congress of Women demands their political 
enfranchisement. 


IV. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


10. THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE 
This International Congress of Women urges that a third 
Hague Conference be convened immediately after the war. 


11, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
This International Congress of Women urges that the organ= 
ization of the Society of Nations should be further developed 
on the basis of a constructive peace, and that it should include: 


a. As a development of the Hague Court of Arbitration, a 
permanent International Court of Justice to settle questions 


*NoTE. The resolutions in full are Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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VI. 


Vil. 


or differences of a justifiable character 
such as arise on the interpretation of 
treaty rights or of the law of nations. 


As a development of the constructive 
work of the Hague Conference, a per= 
manent International Conference holding 
regular meetings in which ‘women should 
take part, to deal not with the rules of 
warfare but with practical proposals 
for further internatiecnal co-operation 
among the states. 


This conference should be so consti- 
tuted that it could formulate and en= 
force those principles of justice, equity 
and good will in accordance with which 
the struggles of subject communities 
could be more fully recognized and the 
interests and rights not only of the 
great powers and small nations but also 
those of weaker countries and primitive 
peoples gradually adjusted under an en= 
lightened international public opinion. 

This International Conference shall 
appoint: 

A permanent Council of Conciliation and Investigation for 
the settlement of international differences arising from eco-= 
nomic competition, expanding commerce, increasing population 
and changes in social and political standards. 


12. GENERAL DISARMAMENT 
The International Congress of Women, advocating universal 

disarmament and realizing that it can only be secured by 
international agreement, urges, as a step to this end, that all 
countries should, by such an international agreement, take 
over the manufacture of arms and munitions of war and 
should control all international traffic in the same. It sees 
in the private profits accruing from the great armament fac= 
tories a powerful hindrance to the abolition of war. 

13. COMMERCE AND INVESTMENTS 

a. The International Congress of Women urges that in all 
countries there shall be liberty of commerce, that the seas 
shall be free and the trade routes open on equal terms to the 
shipping of all nations. 

.b. Inasmuch as the investment by capitalists of one country 
in the resources of another and the claims arising there= 
from are a fertile source of international complications, this 
International Congress of Women urges the widest possible 
acceptance of the principle that such investments shall be 
made at the risk of the investor, without claim to the 
official protection of his government. 


14. NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 

a. This International Congress of Women demands that ail 
secret treaties shall be void and that for the ratification of 
future treaties, the participation of at least the legislature 
of every government shall be necessary. 

b. This International Congress of Women recommends that 
National Commissions be created and International Con- 
ferences convened for the scientific study and elaboration 
of the principles and conditions of permanent peace, which 
might contribute to the development of an International 
Federation. 

These commissions and conferences should be recognized 
by the governments and should include women in their de- 
liberations. 


15. WOMEN IN NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
This International Congress of Women declares it to be 
essential, both nationally and internationally, to put into prac= 
tice the principle that women should share all civil and political 
rights and responsibilities on the same terms as men. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


16. This International Congress of Women urges the neces-= 
sity of so directing ‘the education of children that their 
thoughts and desires may be directed towards the ideal of 
constructive peace. 


WOMEN AND THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


17. This International Congress of Women urges that in 
the interests of lasting peace and civilization the conference 
which shall frame the peace settlement after the war should 
pass a resolution affirming the need in all countries of ex- 
tending the parliamentary franchise to women. 


18. This International Congress of Women urges that rep= 
resentatives of the people should take part in the conference 
that shall frame the peace settlement after the war, and 
cizims that amongst them women should be included. 


ACTION TO BE TAKEN 


19. WOMEN’S VOICE IN THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 
This International Congress of Women resolves that an 
international meeting of women shall be held in the same 
place and at the same time as the Conference of the Powers 
which shall frame the terms of the peace settlement after the 
war for the purpose of presenting practical proposals to thar 
conference. 


20. ENVOYS TO THE GOVERNMENTS 

In order to urge the governments of the world to put an 
end to this bloodshed and to establish a just and lasting 
peace, this International Congress of Women delegates enyoys 
to carry the message expressed in the congress resolutions to 
the rulers of the belligerent and neutral nations of Europe 
and to the President of the United States. ay 

These envoys shall be women of both neutral and belligerent 
nations, appointed by the International Committee of this con» 
gress. They shall report the result of their missions to the 
International Women’s Committee for Constructive Peace as a 
basis for further action. 


*Norrp. The congress declared by vote that it interpreted no 
transference of territory without the consent of the men and women 
in it to imply that the right of conquest was not to be recognized. 


The Women at the Hague 


By Mary Chamberlain 


OF THE STAFF OF THE SURVEY 


HE four of us sat over coffee 
in the café of the Hotel Central 
in The Hague. 

Soldiers in peaked caps, loiter- 
ing with their sweethearts, passed the 
window; bicyclists zigzagged danger- 
ously through the crowd; and once in 
a while, the last bit of Dutch pictur- 
esqueness—the wooden shoes, flaring 
white head-dress and gold hair-pins of 
a peasant woman, kept us aware that 
this black-coated orthodox stream of 
passers-by was not the ebb and flow of 
Broadway. Inside, the vermilion trim- 
mings and gold braid of smart uniforms 
gave color to the stodgy gathering oi 
Dutch folk, and a jolly American rag- 
time, though bereft of the American 
café dance-floor, lightened the heavy 
menu of fish and meats and compotes. 

The International Congress of Women 
was over. The four of us were journal- 
ists—tired with taking notes, seeking 
interviews, hurrying to meetings, strain- 
ing our ears to foreign languages. We 
were in danger of losing sight of the 
spirit of the congress in our zeal to 
“eet a story” from some delegate, in 
our efforts to straighten out names and 
numbers and speeches. Now for the 
first time we were trying to touch this 
spirit and to clear our vision by an ex- 
change of impressions. 

“It was bourgeois,” said the Socialist, 
“a gathering of sentimentalists. The 
real people who want the war stopped 
are the working people and they would 
have nothing to do with this congress. 
To me it seemed barren and cold. Why, 
I’ve heard a little East Side striker rouse 
a meeting to a pitch of enthusiasm that 
was never touched by those clubwomen 
and suffrage leaders.” 

“Self-control, your mean, not lack of 
feeling,’ objected the short-story writer. 
“T felt a great swell of emotion urder 
the reserve of those women from war- 
ring nations. Constraint was necessary 
or it would have burst on the meeting 
like a shower of shrapnel.” 

“And as for the delegates from neu- 
tral countries,” added the newspaper 
woman, “I’m sure the minds of many 
of those women were poisoned for the 
first time with the fear of war. For 
the first time I believe that hundreds 
of Dutch women in that audience real- 
ized that war would mean the flowers of 
Holland soaked with the blood of the 
recruits drilling there in front of the 
Dierentium where the congress met.” 

From the press-table of the congress 
back to America, to England, to Ger- 
many, to Scandinavia, I knew criticisms 
had gone as diverse as these. With 


THE BELGIAN DELEGATES 


They pushed through every diffi- 
culty to reach the congress in order 
that a resolution for peace might not 
be passed without demanding “peace 
based upon justice.” 


PASSPORT ISSUED TO A BELGIAN BY THE 
GERMAN AUTHORITIES 


them had gone others less honest, less 
intelligent, more partisan. The news- 
papers of the countries from which the 
delegates came denounced the congress 
as “pro-German,”, as_ traitorous, as 
hysterical, as base and silly. Some peo- 
ple claimed an influence for the congress 
far wider than it can attain for years, 


others decried it as futile. 


Bewildered by this wrangle and con- 
fusion, I left my friends in the café and 
went to Jane Addams to ask her opinion 
of the congress. For three days Miss 
Addams had, as president, steered the 
business of the congress through a sea 
of resolutions, amendments and sugges- 
tions given her in French, German, Eng- 
lish and Dutch. She was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the hitches and obstacles 
that clog every international conference 
and had been most closely in touch with 
the members of the congress. 


“The great achievement of this con- 
gress,” said Miss Addams thoughtfully, 
“is to my mind the getting together of 
these women from all parts of Europe. 
when their men-folks are shooting each 
other from opposite trenches. When in 
every warring country there is such a 
wonderful awakening of national con- 
sciousness flowing from heart to heart. 
it is a supreme effort of heroism to rise 
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to the feeling of internationalism, with- 
out losing patriotism.” 

With a rush of tenderness and sym- 
pathy I remembered some of the women 
who sat beside Miss Addams on the 
platform at the congress—frail little 
Miss Courtney and Chrystal Macmillan, 
British to the fiber yet offering a hearty 
second to many resolutions proposed by, 
German delegates; Lida Gustava Hey- 
mann, whose honest straightforward 
ways made one smile at the insinuation 
of a congress packed with German spies; 
valiant Eugenie Hamer, who. pushed 
through from Belgium with five com- 
panions; warm-hearted Rosika Schwim- 
mer from Hungary; and Frau Leo- 
poldine Kulka of Austria, with her quiet 
blue eyes and patient. face. 

Nearly everyone of those women who 
sat there side by side so dignified and 
courteous, had bgsothers, husbands or 
friends facing each other in maddened 
fury or even now mown down by each 
other’s bullets. It was a great test of 
courage for these women to risk the 
bitterness of their families, the ridicule 
of their friends and the censure of their 
governments to come to this interna- 
tional woman’s congress. In the midst 
of the war tumult which is making all 
Europe shake, it meant a far sweep of 
imagination to realize that the feelings 
of mothers, sisters and wives are the 
same in all countries and it took the 
finest generosity for these women to 
associate themselves in a discussion of 
means to restore international good- 
will. 

The congress that bore this fruit was 
planned with doubt and _ misgivings. 
When the International Alliance for 
Women Suffrage held its last congress 
at Budapest in June, 1913, it was de- 
cided to hold the next convention at 
Berlin in June, 1915. Meanwhile the 
war broke out, kindling its hatred be- 
tween nations and burning away all 
thought of an international suffrage gath- 
ering. However, a few broadminded 
women still held fast to their ideals in 


SESSION IN THE DIERENTIUM 
The hall, holding 1,500 people, was divided into sections for each delegation. 


IN 


the midst of these rough realities. 
Among them, the Dutch National Com- 
mittee for International Interests, a sub- 
division of the Alliance for Women 
Suffrage, ventured to lift up its voice. 
It proposed that the congress which it 
was impossible to hold at Berlin should 
be convoked instead in the Netherlands. 

The twenty-six separate countries 
affiliated with the international alliance 
were approached, but the answers re- 
ceived were on the whole discouraging. 
The idea itself met with general favor 
but it was considered advisable to re- 
frain from holding official assemblies. 
Therefore, the only chance of success 
lay in separately consulting the promi- 
nent women of the different countries, 
both belligerent and neutral. 

This consultation took place with the 
result that a meeting was held on Feb- 
ruary 12-13 in Amsterdam, attended by 
a number of British, German, Dutch 
and Belgian women. Here the plans 
for the International Congress of 
Women were laid, the preliminary pro- 
gram was drawn, invitations were sent 
out, committees appointed and the em- 
phasis of the congress turned from 
political equality to peace. 


The next difficulty in the path of the 
congress confronted, not the central com- 
mittee at The Hague but those who de- 
sired to take part in the conference. It 
was one thing for these women to accept 
the invitation to the congress; it was 
another for them to reach Holland. 

Of 180 British women accepting the 
invitation to the congress, two only ar- 
rived—Kathleen Courtney and Chrystal 
Macmillan, English suffragists and mem- 
bers of the International Committee on 
Resolutions, who reached The Hague a 
week before the congress opened. The 
other 178 were first pared down to 24 
by the secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who advised the Home Office to limit the 
issuance of passports. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, British secretary of state for 
Home Affairs, has explained this ac- 
tion by stating that his colleague in 
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the Department for Foreign Affairs 
believed that so large a number of Eng= 
lish women in a city near to the scene 
of war and infested with the enemy’ 
spies would constitute a danger for the 
country. Therefore 24 delegates ,were 
sorted out, representing the most im 
portant organizations and seeming most 
prudent in giving out information. I 
doing this Mr. McKenna, was careful to 
make it understood that these delegates 
had received no official character. 4 

The reason for the non-appearance of 
these twenty-four picked delegates is 
not quite so clear and must be explained 
as the “fortunes of war.’ When 
member of parliament who objected to 
the participation of English women in 
the congress, asked Mr. McKenna if any 
of the twenty-four had actually reached 
Tiie Hague, the secretary replied: “No, 
indeed. You know that all communi- 
cation between England and Holland 
was interrupted after the delegates re- 
ceived their passports.” 

But while these twenty-four women 


were waiting at Folkstone for any sort) 


of boat to convey them to Holland, Miss” 


Courtney and Miss Macmillan were mak- 


ing up in quality of membership what” 
It was the® 


England lacked in quantity. 
hard work and perseverance of these 


two women that made one almost for- B 
get the small proportion of delegates 7 
from this allied nation in the member- — 


ship of the congress. One Canadian 


delegate, 
crossed the Atlantic to represent the 
colonies. 

The action of the British government 
in suspending traffic between England 


and Holland was also responsible for ~ 


nearly cutting off the American con- 
tingent from the congress. 


ROSIKA SCHWIMMER OF 


HUNGARY 


Madame Schwimmer had been 
in the United States since early 
in the war. She made a pas- 
sionate appeal for peace. 


For four 7 


Laura Hughes of Toronto, | 
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lays the steamship Noordam, loaded 
vith ammunition for the Dutch govern- 
ment in the hold, and with forty-two 
peace delegates to the Dutch capital in 
the first cabin, lay at anchor off Diel. 
The delegates sent telegrams to the 
American ambassador at London and 
the American consul at Dover; they held 
meetings to devise ways and means to 
investigate the halt; finally, they settled 
down to face the fact that they were as 
nothing compared to the transference of 
troops to France or the movements of 
the British fleet. Then just as mysteri- 
ously as she had been delayed, the Noor- 
dam was ordered to proceed, and we 
reached Rotterdam without meeting 
mines or further mishaps, the very day 
the congress opened. 


Anita Augspurg 
of Germany 


As a matter of fact, the way of the 
German, Austrian and Hungarian dele- 
gates was not altogether paved with 
ease and cordiality. Although they fin- 
ally received their passports without 
trouble, they were at first suspected by 
their governments and at all times they 
have been the butt of ridicule and 
calumny of the press and the general 
public. The union of German women, 
for example, has almost unanimously 
denounced the participation of German 
women in the congress. 

All the delegates openly declared that 
they did not represent the sentiment of 
the majority of women in their father- 
lands, but only small, radical groups. 
Among them are women whose names 
are well known to the International 


Chrystal Macmillan 
of England 


OF THE PEACE CONGRESS 


Kathleen Courtney 
of England 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN DELEGATES, ALL OF WHOM HAD RELATIVES FIGHTING IN THE TRENCHES, WHILE THEY SAT ON THE PLATFORM 


tha Frolich, as delegate of the Society 
of Temperance women; and Darynska 
Golinska came from Austrian Poland 
with a memorial from the suffering 
Polish women demanding the rebuilding 
of an independent Poland as an “‘indis 
pensable reservation” in a lasting peace. 

Likewise Rosa Genoni of Milan, lec- 
turer, writer, and the sole delegate from 
Italy, did not claim to represent the 
widespread feeling of her country-wom- 
en. “The other women in Italy,” said 
Madame Genoni, “were frightened to 
cross Germany to Holland, for they fear 
in Italy that war may break out any min- 
ute. Alas! in Italy they do not think 
only of peace. Everybody desires it per- 
haps, but first of all they think of na- 
tional interest. Even the peace associa- 


Lida Heymann 
of Germany 


Much has been said by the press and 
critics of the congress of the “German- 
izing” of this peace meeting. The thirty 
German delegates and the fifteen Aus- 
trians and Hungarians present have been 
called the “Kaiser’s cat’s-paws,” German 
spies and many other names. It has 
been suggested that the German and 
Austro-Hungarian governments were 
only too glad to be represented at a 
peace meeting; it has even been hinted 

-that the expenses of the congress were 
met by German government funds. 
Strangely enough, the newspapers of a 
country from which a large number of 
delegates were excluded by government 
orders,—Great Britain,—were loudest in 
proclaiming that the congress was steam- 
rollered by the Germans! 


Suffrage Alliance and in social work. 
Anita Augspurg and Lida G. Heymann 
of Munich, are founders of the suffrage 
movement in Germany; Helene St6cker 
and Fratilein Rotten of Berlin are, re- 
spectively, president of the League for 
the Protection of Mothers, and an ofh- 
cer of the League for the Care of Pris- 
oners; Rosika Schwimmer of Hungary, 
represented the Association of Agricul- 
tural Woman Laborers, a suffrage or- 
ganization of peasant women; Vilma G. 
Giicklich and Paula Pogany, are the 
president and secretary of the Hungar- 
ian Feminist Alliance; Anna Zipernow- 
sky is a member of the Hungarian Peace 
Association; Leopoldine Kulka and Olga 
Misar came as delegates of the Aus- 
trian Women’s Union (suffrage); Ber- 


tions in Italy are drawn into the mesh 
of war.” 

From the Scandinavian countries 
came large delegations to the congress, 
representing in most instances the com- 
mittees formed in these northern na- 
tions for the international congress. 
Among them stood out such names as 
Anna Lindhagen of Sweden, inspector 
of children’s institutions and one of the 
seven women members of the town 
council of Stockholm; and Thora Dau- 
gaard of Denmark, representing 15,000 


suffragists. 
No Russian or French woman at- 
tended the congress. Whereas the 


European press overlooked much that 
was of real and lasting importance in 
the congress, few papers failed to pub- 


lish in full the manifesto of the Conseil 
National des Femmes Frangaises and 
L’Union pour le Suffrage des Femmes, 
organizations representing more than 
150,000 French women. The manifesto 
is addressed “to the women of neutral 
and allied countries.” It is a touching 
document courteously declining for 
French women a share in the congress 
and proudly declaring that “in order 
that future generations may reap the 
fruit of this magnificent display of self- 
sacrifice and death, French women will 
bear the conflict as long as it will be 
necessary. At this time united with 
those who battle and die, they do not 
know how to talk of peace.” 

The manifesto further proposes that 
French women can talk of peace only 
when justice has been triumphantly 
vindicated by the heroic defenders of 
the French nation. 

In spite of this manifesto many let- 
ters were received from individual 
French women telling their desire to 
reach the congress and of the impossi- 
bility of traveling so far. Among them 
was a telegram of sympathy from Jules 
Siegfried, president of the Conseil Na- 
tional des Femmes Frangaises, and a let- 
ter signed by Mme. Duchéne, chairman 
of the Section du Travail du Conseil 
National and by some fifteen working 
women, which offered to “the women of 
other nations good wishes and assurance 
that we are ready to work with them 
more ardently than ever to prepare the 
‘peace of tomorrow.’ ” 


Russian women sent a letter express- 
ing much the same sentiment as did the 
French manifesto, but the very feeling 
which kept these French and Russian 
women from the congress drove five 
valiant little Belgian women across the 
border into Holland from devastated 
Belgium. Eugene Hamer and Mlle. 
Sarton, vice-president and treasurer of 
L’Alliance Belge des Femmes pour la 
Paix par l’Education, decided that no 
peace congress attended by German and 
Austrian delegates should pass resolu- 
tions without a hearing before Belgian 
women. They determined not to vote 
but to protest against any measure, such 
as the calling of an armistice, which 
they deemed unjust to their country. 


With three companions they obtained 
permission from the German authori- 
ties to go. They went by automobile to 
Esschen, where they were searched to 
the skin; thence they walked for two 
hours to Rosendahl across the Dutch 
border, and from there they traveled to 
The Hague by train. Then, when Mlle. 
Hamer and her friends at last reached 
the congress, it was Dr. Augspurg of 
Munich who welcomed them to a seat on 
the platform. 


So, over seas and mountains, pushing 
aside dangers and obstacles, more than 
three hundred women “got together” 
with the Dutch delegates and visitors 


who crowded the meetings night after 
night. However any might criticize the 
proceedings of the congress, none could 
fail to admire the magnificent spirit of 
these women who dared clasp hands with 
women from an enemy country. Even 
if this international congress wields lit- 
tle influence, it was, as Miss Addams 
said, a lasting achievement in thus unit- 
ing from every corner of Europe differ- 
ent sympathies and beliefs in one great 
yearning for peace. 

But as I talked with Miss Addams, 
another thought came into my mind. 
Was it not, I asked her, a higher test 
of courage than “getting together” when 
the trenches were bleeding with wound- 
ed comrades, to “stick together’ until 
out of their common suffering these 
women evolved a charter of common 
aspiration? Someone in the café had 
spoken of a mutual distrust that seemed 
to constrain the delegates. Now, talk- 
ing with Miss Addams, I realized how 
this mistrust had gradually melted. Like 
my Socialist friend, I missed the flare of 
passion which kindles a meeting held to 
score a specific wrong; I revolted some- 
times at dodging realities and floating in 
a cloud of theories; I, too, missed the 
vigorous robust solidarity of a congress 
bound together by the sense of the inter- 
dependence of labor. But more and 
more I was feeling that strong, sober 
solidarity based on universal mourning. 

“Everybody talks about victory,” said 
Rosika Schwimmer in one of her stirring 
speeches, “but we women know that 
every victory means the death of thou- 
sands of sons of other mothers.” 

It was grief and sympathy that weld- 
ed us together. 

At the first session of the congress, 
without a dissenting voice a motion was 
carried making the basis of membership 
in the congress the acceptance of two 
resolutions—that women shall be grant- 
ed equal political rights with men and 
that future international disputes shall 
be subject to conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. 


DELEGATES WAITING FOR BRITISH 
“CLEARANCE PAPERS” TO CROSS THE 
NORTH SEA. 


AMERICAN 
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With the meeting-ground of the con 
gress thus defined, the way was left ope 
for debate and discussion on any othe 
resolution to be considered. . But 
great was the unity of feeling that da 
after day of conferences slid by with n 
or little friction. Indeed, the monoto 
of perfect accord caused us at the press: 
table to snatch and overemphasize the 
faintest spark of sensationalism—the 
harangue, for instance, of the militan 
suffragette who vowed. that for every 
woman in England wishing to attend 
the peace congress 1,000 wished to fight; 
or the excitement of a Belgian lady who 
thought that the phrase “backward na- 
tions” referred to Belgium. 


Many resolutions were passed unani 
mously such as those protesting against 
women’s sufferings in war, demanding 
democratic control of foreign policy, 
urging that the education of children be 
directed toward peace and that women 
be represented in the conference of pow- 
ers after the war. Even the radical 
resolutions introduced by the American 
contingent went through without protest. 
Among these were resolutions calling 
for open seas and free trade routes, for 
the acceptance of the principle that in-_ 
vestments in a foreign country be made 
at the risk of the investor, for mediation 
without armistice and for the establish- 
ment of a permanent international con- 
ference which shall deal with prac- 
tical proposals for future international © 
co-operation and shall appoint a per- 
manent council of conciliation for the 
settlement of differences arising from — 
social and economic causes. 

From the German delegates came 4 
resolution of even greater import which 
repudiates the right of conquest. This 
resolution affirms that there shall be no 
transference of territory without the 
consent of the residents and urges that 
autonomy and a democratic parliament 
shall not be refused to any people. 

When the resolution came up for vote 
advocating universal disarmament and 
urging all countries to take over the 
manufacture of arms and munitions of 
war and to control international traffic — 
in the same, a stir was created by a 
delegate from the United States who 
moved an amendment that “traffic in 
arms from neutral countries be pro- 
hibited.” Miss Addams ruled the amend- 
ment out of order as bearing upon pres- 
ent ‘conditions, but added that she her- 
self as an American citizen favored it. 

Aside from the delay and slight con- 
fusion caused by tedious translation, 
there was but one hitch in the proceed- 
ings of the congress. It came after 
Madame Schwimmer’s appeal for women 
to “call a thunderous halt temorrow 
that shall overthrow the thunder of the 
trenches.” By a rising vote the congress 
had voted to accept without debate this 
resolution urging the governments of the 
world to put an end to bloodshed 


(Continued on page 286.] 
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HE question What 3s War? was asked by Daniel Chester French of the 
young sculptors of New York. Foreign-born and American set out to 
answer in the brief three weeks allowed. The grey clay with which they 
worked proved a sympathetic medium for the ideas of tragedy, despair and 
horror which they moulded into it with vigorous hands. Of the 150 pieces 
exhibited at the Reinhardt Galleries, but one glorified battle. A large number 
depicted woman's suffering. Five of the most striking 
of these are shown on this page and on the cover, 
one of which is by Gaston V.Nys, whose group 
of Belgian refugees was reproduced in 
The Survey for April 24. The com- 
petition was held under the aus- 
pices of the Friends of 
Young Artists Society. 
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AMERICAN DELEGATES AT HEADQUARTERS 


Fifteen came from New York; 14 from Illinois; 5 from Massachusetts ; 3 from 
District of Columbia; 2 from New Jersey; | each from Ohio, Oregon, 
California, lowa, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Teachers, artists, authors, a 
minister, a banker, social workers, lawyers, representatives of suffrage 
associations, women’s clubs and trade unions were among the delegates. 
Many represented peace societies. One was a Friend. 


Photo by Rembrandt Photo Co., The Hague 


THE INTERNATIONAL CO} 


The picture is not complete a 
German members were not on 
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MIA BOISSEV AIN THORA DAUGAARD 
(Holland) (Denmark) 


FANNY FERN. ANDREWS JANE ADDAMS 
(United States) (United States) 


a Watson Schutze Courtesy American Magazine 


JANE ADDAMS OF HULL HOUSE, CHICAGO 


President of the International Congress of Women 


SOLUTIONS 


an, Austrian, Belgian and 
the photograph was taken. 


ALETTA JACOBS CHRYSTAL MACMILLAN KATHLEEN COURTNEY EMELY ARENSEN ANNA KLEMAN 
(Chairman Executive Committee (England) (England) (Norway) (Sweden) 
Holland) 


LINE UP, BOYS! 


ENLIST TO-DAY. 


YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS YOU 


LL London is 
walls of buildings, billboards, 


placarded—the 


even the base of Trafalgar 

monument. The wind-shield of 
every *bus and taxicab carries its com- 
plement—narrow strips with endless 
variations of appeals to the “young men 
of Britain” to enlist for “king and 
country.” 

For the British War Office has been 
carrying on a campaign of recruiting by 
a series of posters. Through the kind- 
ness‘of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bellows 
of New York, who recently brought 
from London sixty-three of these pos- 
ters, part of this collection is reproduced 
for readers of THE SuRVEY. 

The collection started with Mrs. Bel- 
lows’ attempt to get a copy of the first 
poster that aroused her attention. This 
was a large reproduction of the one,at 
the bottom of page 225, “Remember 
Belgium,” hung in the window of a tailor 
shop in Paris. Printed in the open 
space to the left was a copy of a letter 
from a soldier in the French trenches, 
telling of his horror at German atrocities 
against two young Belgian girls, shel- 
tered at the time of writing under some 
coats at his side. 

Some of the posters are especially in- 
teresting in the light of the recent dis- 
patches from London to the effect that 
Lord Kitchener has been criticised in 
certain quarters for his advertising 
_ methods. Certainly some of them were 
never meant to be shown in pairs. One 
may imagine the feelings of the “women 
of Great Britain” urged by the govern- 
ment to send their “men folks,” as they 
turn from reading the “allowance to 
widows and dependents,” listed on ane 
poster, to the brutal jocularity of the 
“Invitation to Sportsmen (aged 19 to 
_ 38),” with its offer of “good hunting” 
and “free ammunition.” 

The latter is not one of the official 


WHAT WILL 
YOUR ANSWER BE 


When your boy 
asks you— 


“FATHER—WHAT 


DID YOU Do 

TO HELP WHEN 

BRITAIN FOUGHT 

FOR FREEDOM 
IN 1915?" 


BRITISH 
WAR POSTERS 


By 


Christina Merriman 


posters put out by the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee. But this particu- 
lar copy was on the wall of a recruiting 
office in Chester, so gaining at least local 
official sanction. 

It is interesting to see the diversity of 
the appeals. We turn from a ponder- 
ous pronouncement of King George 
that Britons “are fighting for a worthy 
purpose and will not lay down their 


arms until that purpose is accom- 
plished,” followed by the invocation, 
“God Save the King!” to one flam- 


boyant yellow and black jibe at re- 
luctant ones: “You are proud of your 
pals in the army, of course! But what 
will your pals think of your Think it 


over!” 
WM Til 
SS Uy, PRINTED ON CIR- 
CULAR PASTE- 
ae ee 
dp & DOORPOST 
Ae nsw 


Ranging between the slap-you-on-the- 
back type of invitation and the God-save- 
the-King appeal, are various attempts to 
argue the case out: 

“Germany’s battle cry,’ declares one 
poster, “is ‘Germany over all,’ and her 
navy drinks to ‘the day’ when she hopes 
to smash Britain’s fleet. Britain is 
fighting, not only for the freedom of 
Europe, but to defend your mothers, 
wives and sisters from the horrors of 
war. We must crush this idea of ‘Ger- 
many over all!” 

Another, under the caption, “Why 
more men are needed,” quotes from the 
prime minister’s speech at the Guild 


shall not 


Hall last November: “We 
sheathe the sword until Belgium re- 
covers all and more than all she has 
sacrificed; until France is adequately se- 
cured from the menace of aggression: 
until the rights of the smaller nations 
are placed on an unassailable foundation ; 


until the military domination of Prussia 


is finally destroyed.” 

“Remember Scarborough” is the ex- 
hortation on several others which take 
for their central theme the “murder of 
defenseless women and children” which 
has “strengthened Britain’s resolve to 
erush the German barbarians.” 

The poster campaign is supplemented 
by various appeals to the popular imag- 
ination—brass bands, companies of 
soldiers on parade, street corner speech- 
es and mass meetings. Hardest of all is 
the personal appeal of the uniformed 
officer who stops the factory hand or 
the clerk on the street and questions— 
“Are you satisfied with your work? 
Why don’t you go to the recruiting sta- 
tion?” 

“But I can tell you,” said Mr. Bellows, 
“if these posters had pictured the sights 
we saw in hospitals and concentration 
long time before some men enlisted.” 

And all this mixing of the fine old 
phrases of patriotism with raw appeals 
to the sporting instinct, to bullying 
shames and prides, to the age-old habit 
of conjuring bombs on the heads of 
your enemy, is but one of the subtler 
losses and degeneracies of war which 


must be weighed in the balance against 


its idealisms. And colored inks and 
billboards are after all but the weak 
reeds which a modern democracy like 
England turns into whips to hurry up 
volunteers and array them against bat- 
tle-lines of very similar men, who are 
there under the iron rods of a militar- 
ism which does not have to argue, or 
wheedle, or misrepresent war. It just 
compels. 
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are fighting for a 
worthy purpose, and 
we Shall not lay down 

our arms until that purpose 
has been fully achieved.” 


THE KING 


MEN OF THE 
EMPIRE 


To ARMS! 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


G. a R. 
SONS OF BRITAIN! 


1D Bt DONE-T0 ARMS? 


1815 
'T HE old style broad- 


sheet shown in the 
lower left corner con- 
trasts with the mod- 
ern posters; type of 
what may be supposed 
to have been put up 
on dead walls in the 
Napoleonic wars. 


1915 


THE 
SGRAP OF PAPER 


Prussia’s Perfidy—Britain’s Bond. 


The Treaty of 1839 (which the German Chancellor tore 
up, remarking that it was only “a scrap of paper”) said: 


“BELGIUM....SHALL FORM AN INDEPENDENT 
AND PERPETUALLY NEUTRAL STATE. IT SHALL 
BE BOUND TO OBSERVE SUCH NEUTRALITY 
TOWARDS ALL OTHER STATES.” 


hi tial) 


hes, 
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These are the Seals and Signatures of the Six Nations 
sho guaranteed Belgian Independence and Neotrality 
GREAT BRITAIN - Palmerston 
BELCIUM - Sylvain Van De Weyer 
AUSTRIA - Senfft 

FRANCE - H. Sebastiani 
CERMANY - Bulow 

RUSSIA - Pozzo Di Borgo 


Germany has trampled on the 
Treaty she signed. 


CAN BRITONS STAND BY WHILE GERMANY 
CRUSHES AN INNOCENT PEOPLE? | 
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GRAND TOUR. 


|The Allies are now arranging a Trip 
for Sportsmen (Aged 19=38) 


10 BERLIK 


All hotel expenses é railway fares paid 


Good Shooting and 
Hunting. 
Rifles & Ammunition 


SUPPLIED FREE 


Also Cheap Trips up the Rhine. 


APPLY AT ONCE TO: 
The Recruiting Officer, Chester Castle, 
or any Recruiting Office. 


THERE IS STILL 
A PIACE IN THE LINE| 


FOF 


POSTERS WHICH GIVE GLIMPSES OF 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RECRUITING 
The poster shown above—in which a coun- 


trys foes. become human game—was not put 
out under the Parliamentary committee. 
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Your Country Galis upon You 
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HE great International Congress 

of Women was over. In three 

languages but in one triumphant 

spirit, it had shown the solidar- 
ity, the organized mind, the sympathetic 
heart of women. Three days later, in 
response to an invitation from the 
American Colony in Berlin, a small 
group of us boarded the train for Ger- 
many. 

From the moment we crossed the 
frontier, we felt an atmosphere of cour- 
age and military precision. Everywhere 
we saw women and children working, 
cultivating what the Germans say will 
be the largest crop ever raised in the 
Fatherland. This work of the fields 
was a symbol of what we were to find 
going forward everywhere; of the 
temper in which, under cover of the 
war, all the community activities of the 
cities—sanitation and health and music 
and schooling—are being kept up; of 
the new forms of social activity which 
the imperial government is carrying out 
with characteristic thoroughness; of the 
hundred forms of volunteer work 
through which the women of the father- 
land have put themselves at its service. 

Moreover, we learned that this system 
of fostering care is also being extended 
to devastated territory. Every ‘city is 
assigned a certain devastated village or 
community center, whose people must 
be relieved and aided, whose lands must 
he replanted and houses rebuilt by more 
fortunate communities. 

As we advanced toward Berlin, now 
and then groups of soldier prisoners— 
French, English or Russians—could be 
seen working in some field; at rare inter- 
vals, a German man. But for the most 
part, women, young, middle-aged and old, 
were laboring in grim and painful earn- 
est on all the land we passed; the men 
whose places they were taking, men 
young and middle-aged, in shining hel- 
mets and trim, military suits, were stand- 
ing in every station, crowding every 
passing train, marching along every 
highway, their swords and spur-heeled 
boots clinking with a martial ring that 
stirred the blood even of peace delegates. 

As we neared: the city, we saw the 
many tiny houses with gardens attach- 
ed where the poor may come and live 
throughout the summer, for a nominal 
rent paid to the government. Already 
the houses were occupied and the gar- 
dens growing vigorously. At the station 
in Berlin, friends were waiting to greet 
us. Several of us were taken to the 
Deutscher Lyceum Club. 

On our way along the Kanal and 
down the famous Unter den Linden, 
green in its young foliage, we saw 
flags floating out from every house, 
store and public building. The club itself 
is the work of women. It was built by a 
woman architect, furnished by women 
interior decorators and artists, and is 
filled by the work of women members. 
Seemingly insurmountable difficulties of 
war time in obtaining materials for 
building and furnishing, had been sur- 
mounted by these intrepid ones, in spite 
of their general preoccupation and di- 
vision of energies between war relief 
and constructive social work. 

For the work of the German women 


THREE DAYS 
IN BERLIN 


By 


A. Evelyn Newman 


The Studio Club of New York 


THIS EMBLEM CAN BE SEEN EVERYWHERE IN GERMANY 


Pestalozzi-Froebel House and Model 
School are entirely directed and run by 
women. From the nurseries, where 
babies of working mothers are cared 
for; from the kindergarten where tiny 
children were marching and singing lus- 
tily “Deutschland, Deutschland, iber 
Alles,” to the young women in the teach- 
ers’ training department, there was per- 
fect discipline and organization. The 
classes in preparing and cooking food 
and in general domestic science, showed 
why German women are famous for 
their economy in housekeeping. 

Apart from their ordinary household, 
professional or business work which 
must go on as usual, every woman in 
Berlin seemed to have a special task al- 
lotted her and to be doing it gladly. 
The government gives certain executive 
groups of women money to distribute 
and use among the suffering. Strict ac- 
count of all that is spent is returned to 
the government offices. A member of 
one of these executive groups told me 
proudly that the mayor of Berlin had 
acknowledged their aid: 


| NDEED, the women are doing work 

ordinarily done by men. Women 
conductors on street cars, I was told, 
had taken the places of their hus- 
bands who were at the front. Busi- 
ness offices are now filled by women; 
and, of course, the immense, exacting 
and nerve-racking work of running the 
many hospitals, preparing all Red Cross 
supplies, and nursing the thousands of 
wounded soldiers that daily come from 
the front, is almost entirely given over 
to women. 

Yet no woman that I met seemed 
weary or depressed. Each was animated 
by a spirit of devotion for her country 
that transcended all personal anxiety for 
loved ones at the front, all personal 
sorrow for son or husband already lost 
in the war. We may get some idea of 
how far the communal spirit takes pos- 
session of a people under the pressure 
of such a war, when we see it thus over- 
mastering individual, tragedies. .-Each 


during this war time is amazing. The ®. woman deemediityaduty,and a-glory to 


. 
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work and strive for the good of th 
whole,—meaning to her, of course, th 
victory of Germany.’ 

At every luncheon or reception we at 
tended, we met this spirit among th 
women. “Love our sons and-husbands 
Yes! But there is something highe 
than that love. Germany did not wan 
this war. The Kaiser was forced int 
it—but they cannot conquer us.” 

Everywhere I was asked, 
think we are starving? 
like our war bread?” 

The afternoon we were entertained a 
the American Club by the America 
Colony and their German friends, con 
tinually the questions rang out, “Wha 
is Mr. Wilson doing about the sendin 
of munitions to England? 
you women stop it?” 
German woman, in heavy mourning, ask 
ed me on that occasion, “Do you know 
that it is American ammunition that is 
killing vur sons and husbands? Does 
your government call that neutral?” 

However, the Americans who have 
lived long in Berlin feel more strongly 
even than the Germans about the mat- 
ter. Several of the colony declared that 
America would be forced to pay blood- 
money in the future, for thus selling her 
soul and national honor. All in vain to 
protest that individual manufacturers 
are making and selling the munitions, 
that President Wilson could be accused 
of being pro-German by the Allies, if an 
embargo were put on arms! 

In fact, the feeling has become so 
strained that American speech—the 
word English is never used—often ex- 
cites hostile demonstration. One morn-— 
ing on the ’bus, an American woman 
who had lived in Berlin a number of 
years and should have known better, be- 
gan talking to us in our own tongue. 
On the back seat were two German 
women, both in heavy mourning. One 
of them—half-crazed by grief she look- 
ed—broke out in an agitated protest: — 
“No one has the right to insult the Ger- 
mans by compelling them to hear that 
tongue. If one cannot speak German, 7 
then one should stay out of Germany.” — 

That same day, in a hospital, I heard 
a wounded officer say to a nurse, as we 
passed by, “Americans are they? Tell 
them they’d better visit their own shrap- 
nel factories.” 

As I looked out. on the streets and 
watched the passers-by, I could not 
blame these Germans for their bitter- 
ness. Everywhere were dark-robed 
figures; everywhere stern, silent faces 
on which were written determination, 
strength for endurance of sorrow. No 
light laughter, no friendly gossip, no 
smiles as friends passed friends. But a 


*News of the wreck of the Lusitania came 
after I had left Berlin, and not till getting 
to New York did I learn of the issuance of 
the Bryce Report on the German occupation 
in Belgium. At the time of my visit, the 
German women firmly believed that Belgium 
had had a secret pact with England, and 
that the stories of outrages were no more 
than desultory excesses of individual men, 
true of all wars. and fanned by the English 
press to discredit Germany. My impression 
was that little of what the world is believing 
or saying of the military: and naval cam- 
paigns has reached the general public in 


Germany. 


hree Days in Berlin 


aity of thought and purpose, a high 
‘solve and renunciation shone on every 
ice, man’s and woman’s alike. Only in 
ie children’s playground did I hear 
lerry voices. Only on the children did 
1e people smile. 

_We were told that all work in the 
ity is being carried on with just half 
he force of employes. Yet the streets 
ooked immaculate, parks and gardens 
ere gay with flowers, and official busi- 
ess ran smoothly. 

_One day while out walking, we met a 
ittle girl of not over four, picking up 
its of paper from the grass and care- 
ully putting them into the park waste- 
asket. My German companion stopped 
O praise her saying to me, “She knows 
chat these papers would never be here, 
ere our ordinary force of cleaners at 
ork. She is doing her best to help the 
Fatherland.” 


HE tremendous, organized power of 

the government has been turned to 
internal housekeeping. The war bread 
is deservedly far-famed, I think, nourish- 
ing and satisfying. I cannot recall hay- 
ing seen white bread at any time during 
our three days’ stay; but I cannot recall 
ever wanting it. The potato-flour buns 
and toasted brown-bread are especially 
delicious. All bread is obtained by bread 
cards. One bread card only may be 
sold to each citizen by the government, 
each week, and all that is left of every 
card must be returned to the government 
offices at the end of each week. If any 
one fail to do so, he is fined for his 
neglect. Certain government bakers 
have the cards for distribution, selling 
them to individually named applicants. 

We went to “war kitchens,” as they 
are called. One was for the wives and 
children of the soldiers and for the very 
poor. Here were served nourishing 
soup, good stew and vegetables in plenty, 
at the rate of three or four cents a 
meal. The place was crowded with 
women and children; here and there ap- 
peared a soldier husband or father. 

Next, was the soup kitchen for all 
artists, a class who in every country 
have suffered from the effects of this 
war. Here for eight cents a nourishing 
and appetizing meal could be bought. 
All types were to be seen eating round 
the many tables. The head of this 
kitchen, a lady of high rank, invited us 
into the serving-room, where I tasted 
some of the best. Irish stew I ever ate. 
(However, no one would have dared call 
it by that offensive name). 

This titled woman told me of how or- 
ganizations of women had banded to- 
gether to engage various artists for af- 
ternoon and evening entertainments at 
which the guests sewed on garments for 
soldiers and their families. More than 
five hundred men and women had thus 
received engagements during the past 
six weeks. 

It is significant that under the pres- 
ent economic stress, Germany should 
have forethought for these people who 
“are so precious to the Fatherland.” As 
our German friend expressed it, “the 
love of art, drama and music must be 
kept up to refresh the spirit in these 
terrible times.” 

And as material wants are supplied, so 


is the art life fostered. Though many 
guards are at the war, most of the 
rooms of the royal art galleries are open 
to the public daily. ‘he morning we 
visited them, large groups of people,— 
many, school children directed by teach- 
ers—were studying the great Dutch, 
Flemish and Italian masters. In an 
ante-room stood a Spanish work, the 
sculptured head of a woman. It was 
called “The Weeping Madonna,” and the 
sensitive, beautiful face seemed alive 
with passionate sorrow. Several women 
in heavy mourning were looking at it. 
The government permits such mourning 
only to bereaved wives and mothers. As 
I watched these women, I felt that their 
hearts were bearing grief as deep and 
passionate but far more controlled, than 
that depicted on the sculptured face they 
seemed to love. 

We went one night to hear “Tristan 
and Isolde.” It began at seven o'clock. 
At five minutes to the hour, the doors 
were closed by order of the manage- 
ment; yet before that time the house was 
packed. All that Wagner ever put into 
that opera was loyally portrayed. There 
was no elaborate dressing on the part of 
the audience. I saw many of the plain- 
est laboring people and many common 
soldiers with their families. 

The next morning was spent in the 
hospital at Potsdam. It is one of the 
finest in Germany and is under the di- 
rection of a titled woman who person- 
ally conducted us through the different 
wards and officers’ rooms. In this hos- 
pital were one hundred and twenty-five 
wounded,—such mangled and battered 
bodies seemingly would drive the horror 
of war into the minds of the most bel- 
ligerent human beings. 

One man whose arms and legs had 
been blown off by shrapnel lay in this 
place. We were told that the Kaiser 
had visited him personally and asked if 
there were any wish of his that could 
be fulfilled. The man’s reply was: “Yes, 
Your Majesty. I wish to be shot.” The 
Kaiser fairly wept in answering: “That 
is the one thing we cannot do for you, 
my man.” 

Over by the window, in the next 
room, lay a handsome young man not 
more than twenty-two. The right sleeve 
of his shirt was empty. On his breast 
was the iron cross and on his face a 
look of burnt-out suffering such as 
Dante might have worn. His deep gray 
eyes had a far-off gaze. Though he 
smiled at her “Excellency,” as she touch- 
ed his only hand, he was removed in 
spirit, as utterly detached as though he 
beheld another world, unconceived by 
us. From room to room we went, seeing 
everywhere poor mangled limbs and 
emaciated faces, but everywhere clean- 
liness, order and work. Each man, as 
soon as he is able, is taught to work in 
some way for self-support. The govern- 
ment is already considering the vast 
number of crippled and blind men this 
war will make, and is planning ways of 
life for its disabled soldiers. I under- 
stand that a city of the blind, with spe- 
cial equipment for the work and enjoy- 
ment of men thus mained by war, is be- 
ing thought out. 

As we left the place, strains of the 


‘now familiar air, “Deutschland, Deutsch- 


land, iiber Alles,’ followed us from the 


yard where a convalescent group, many 
with empty trouser-legs or shirt-sleeves 
betraying their losses, were singing 
solemnly and powerfully their national 
anthem. 


ARDLY had the voices from the 
hospital died away, when a line of 
soldiers passed, returning to the front, 
marching to the same air, singing the 
words sternly. Some looked scarcely 
able to walk, save by grim resolve, and 
all wore the same look we had noted in 
the hospital. Quiet, controlled, cheer- 
ful at times, that look might be; but al- 
ways it proved the man separate from 
the life we know. Not one of those men 
could ever be the same again. Some- 
thing inexpressible had been burnt out 
of thém—something inconceivable save 
in war had been burnt into them. Again 
and again we passed such groups on our 
way to the city. Always they were 
marching and singing. Always their 
faces thrilled by that detached unearth- 
ly look. 


S we entered our station, a young 
peasant woman stood near the 
door, weeping bitterly. Her little boy 
beside her looked as though he knew 
not what to make of it all. My Ger- 
man friend asked what was the mat- 
ter. Hey reply, as I can translate it, 
was, “O mein Gott, my man is going 
back to the war for the second time!” 
The government has forbidden wom- 
en to cry on the streets. Nay, it is 
even a matter of pride among them, that 
they refrain from all signs of emotion. 
But this young soul was primitive and 
passionate, in spite of her German con- 
trol. While we were trying to comfort 
her, her husband came to say goodbye. 
He kissed her, whispered some words 
that we knew meant “not to cry” and 
led her to the gateway where the other 
soldiers were gathered. One more kiss, 
a handshake, a goodbye hug to his little 
boy, and he was past the gate march- 
ing to the air of “Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land,’ out toward the train. 

The woman smiled and waved her 
handkerchief, till the line was out of 
sight, then broke down again. Our last 
glimpse of her showed her lifting her 
boy into their small farm wagon, yet 
turning even in the act, toward the gate 
that had closed on her husband. She 
was composed, however, and one felt 
that she would return to hard uncom- 
plaining labor, deeming it all for the 
Fatherland. In her heart, she sang with 
the soldiers: “Deutschland, Deutsch- 
land, tiber Alles.” 

That night, as the train sped over 
the border away from the city ot 
Berlin, I seemel to see its hundreds of 
thousands of human souls all united and 
uplifted by this same mighty magic air— 
men in their fighting, women in their 
suffering and work, even the children in 
their play. I recalled the parting words 
of my hostess: “Tell them in America 
that we want Peace. Right peace can- 
not come too soon. But tell them Ger- 
many can never be starved, never beaten, 
never conquered.” 

And with the wonder of this nation’s 
unconquerable spirit upon me, my own 
baffled soul could only cry: “Give 
peace, give peace in our time, O Lord!” 


Editorials 


HE Pennsylvania legislature just adjourned 
was confronted with an accumulation of 
social issues. During the session six of these were 
made the subject of a series of articles in THE 
Survey by Florence L. Sanville, formerly secre- 
tary of the state Consumers’ League—articles 
the collation of which was made possible by finan- 
cial contributions and evidence from a group of 
forward-looking organizations and _ individuals 
who have been bearing the brunt of the state cam- 
paigns. 

They were large-scale issues—three having to 
do with industrial requirements to be met by child 
labor regulation, workmen’s compensation and a 
scheme of state labor exchanges; three, with the 
institutional needs of the state’s insane, feeble- 
minded and delinquents. 


HE industrial program, even as it called 
forth the more concentrated opposition, so 
it scored the more complete. victory. Workmen’s 
compensation has been written into law practical- 
ly in the form in which it was outlined in THe 
Survey for April 10. The contest over this legis- 
lation was not vigorous or bitter. The brake-set- 
ting element in the legislature and employers’ 
lobby apparently realized that in the framing of 
the bill the brakes had already been set to the 
limit in holding back the scales of awards and 
benefits. The effort to press these back still fur- 
ther was negligible in effect, and Pennsylvania 
has an act—weak, indeed, in these important 
features, and weak as are all transition elective 
measures, but strong in administrative provisions 
and clear-cut in meaning and in policy. 
The establishment of state labor exchanges was 
accomplished practically without opposition. 
Doggedly halted at each step, and bitterly op- 
posed even to the extent of a sensational whole- 
sale dismissal of children by an influential textile 
company when the end was almost in sight, child 
labor reform has nevertheless been written large 
in the legislative history of 1915. But it was writ- 
ten there by the good right hand of the governor- 
educator, who felt the need for a program of con- 
tinuation education, as well as for safeguards 
against overwork. The new act, which limits the 
weekly hours of work to fifty-one, is designed to 
meet this double need by subtracting eight of these 
hours for compulsory schooling. The one cause 
for regret is that a legal nine-hour day stands in 
place of the recommended eight-hour day; but as 
there can be but three of these full days in the 
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child’s working week, the loss is not so great as 
appears. 


The mentally sick and the delinquent fared less_ 


well at the hands of the Pennsylvania legislature 
than did her industrial workers. Provision for 


the feebleminded, as urged in Tur Survey of © 


March 20, is represented by a blank page in legis- 
lative history. Not even a dollar of appropriation 


was granted to continue or develop the Village 


for Feebleminded Women established in 1913. 


A more hopeful—if only less distant—outlook 7 


for the insane appears in the resolution requiring 


the state Board of Public Charities to submit to — 


the legislature at its next session a plan for com- 


plete state care of the indigent insane. However, ~ 


any immediate material improvements in present 
facilities are rendered impossible by the failure 
to appropriate any funds for this purpose. 

The central thought of the Penal Commission’s 
report—summarized in Tur Survey of April 24 
—was enacted into law by the adoption of the 
principle of state use of the product of prison 
labor, and a limited provision was made for it. 


Taken all in all, the program of social legisla- 


tion interpreted by Miss Sanville in this series is 
about two-thirds realized. In view of the social 
frailties of a machine-controlled legislature, the 
incessant opposition of powerful interests and the 
fierce interplay of political forces, this is not a 
fatally discouraging result. For such encourage- 
ment as exists, the reform movements of the Key- 
stone State have to thank—not the boss-driven 
members of the legislature, but the persistent 
governor who manfully held his difficult course. 


OR presenting to readers of Tur Survey a 

series of articles dealing with the theater, 
a number of reasons may be given, interesting in 
themselves and pointing to the timeliness of such 
a discussion of dramatic problems. 

The most pointed of these reasons is simply the 
dominating fact of the present year—the great 
war. Noevent fora hundred years has so brought 
out the power of dramatic illusion over masses of 
men. This is true without prejudice to the sub- 
stantial causes, economic or racial, lying back of 
the war. The instant flame which swept Belgium, 
raising a whole nation to the heroic intensity of the 
defenders of Thermopylae, blazed through the 
mental channels of dramatic psychology. There 
is no warring group in Europe which is not con- 
sciously the protagonist of national illusion, of 


_ some conception of national existence or national 
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esire; and these conceptions are essentially 
lramatic conceptions. 

Some day there will be peace. Moral equiv- 
ulents of war will be sought. A placid industrial 
sivilization, if ever such there be, will find that 
illusions are still needed as the breath of life of 
the people. Ways to dramatize the worth-while 
collective illusions will be found. 

After the war, there will begin a reconstruction 
not merely of the physical arrangments but, more 
profoundly, of the moral arrangments of Europe 
and of the whole world. These articles will point 
out the functions of drama in reconstruction and 
regeneration of moral ideals. Drama is a device 
of social pedagogy, primal, versatile, widely used 
in history, and it will not fail to be employed in 
the reconstructions which lie ahead. 


WHOLLY unrelated circumstance, making a 
fundamental discussion of drama timely, 
is the decision of the federal Supreme Court, ren- 
dered two months ago, sustaining the constitution- 
ality of the official censorship of motion-pictures, 
indicating a similar attitude with reference to the 
theater at large and implicitly suggesting the legal- 
ity of extensions of censorship to fields broader 
even than the theater. Not merely will this deci- 
sion give an impulse to the movement for legal 
censorship, but the court in its argument makes 
plain the state of mind, the conception or lack of 
conception of the meaning of the theater, which 
prevails in the minds of legislators and reformers 
who are striving to enact legal censorship. 


HE newer playhouses of the people present 
other aspects of social concern and prac- 
tical policy. While the commercial monopoliza- 
tion of the drama is not new, it is an enduring con- 
‘dition, a still-growing evil, a problem whose study 
is always timely. For example, the demand of 
schools and churches for educational motion-pic- 
tures, a demand practically refused by the in- 
terests in control of the film art, constitutes noth- 
ing less than an issue aud crisis. The welfare of 
the social center movement, of the civic forum 
movement and of many important enterprises of 
wider education, depends in some measure on the 
freeing of motion-pictures from the domination of 
vaudeville interests. And the means are at hand. 
Again, that new attitude in pedagogy which is 
expressed in Professor Dewey’s phrase, ‘‘interest 
as related to the training of the will,’’ the search 
for new methods of arousing motor impulses and 
guiding them, makes timely a re-examination of 
the essential nature of drama and a statement of 
the present resources. of the theater which have 
been or may be used in public education. Allied 
to this last question is the fascinating development 
-of the new-old art of pageantry, which might be 
otherwise called community drama. 

Mr. Collier’s articles, which begin in this num- 
ber, will deal with all these questions of the 
theater. They offer the experience and state the 
philosophic positions of a writer who is at once 
a student of the drama, a practical censor and a 
seer of visions. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


WILLIAM BARNES OF ALBANY 


ALBANY, May 26.—William Barnes, ex-chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, today introduced in 
the Constitutional Convention a proposed amendment 
intended, he said, to be “a complete definition by the 
constitution concerning the powers of the legislature 
in matters that are socialistic.’ The proposal amends 
Article I1I of the constitution by adding a new section 
as follows: 

“The legislature shall not pass any bill 

“Granting to any person or persons any privilege or 
immunity not accorded to every other person or persons; 

“Providing for or authorizing the expenditure of any 
public money to be paid to any person or persons with- 
out the rendering of a specific public service therefor. 

“Establishing a minimum wage for service to be paid 
to any employe or employes by an emplyer; 

“Appropriating any public money, except in ratifica- 
tion of the budget approved and submitted to it by the 
state Board of Finance, and amendments thereof sim- 
ilarly approved and submitted ; 

“Amending the charter of any city of the state, ex- 
cept upon the written petition of the mayor and the 
Common Council, or similar authorities thereof, and up- 
on the affirmative vote of a majority of the members 
of each house of the legislature representing said city 
in whole or in part; 

“Amending the charter of any village of the state, ex- 
cept upon the written petition of the president and trus- 
tees thereof and the affirmative vote of the member or 
members of each house of the legislature representing 
said village; 

“Conferring upon political parties any advantage or 
preferment over other groups of voters in the recogni- 
tion of nominations for public office made by them; 

“Regulating the rule of procedure, the election of 
party committeemen, and the making of nominations 
for public office by political parties or other groups of 
voters, except to provide for publicity of receipts and. 
expenditures and for penalties against fraud and cor- 
ruption within such parties or groups.” 


HE able, courageous, and belligerent state 

leader of the party in power in New York 
may be no match in a libel suit for the ex-presi- 
dent; but, with an alacrity worthy of his late foe, 
he has signalized his release from the exactions 
of his ill-starred suit for damages, by promptly 
raising in the constitutional convention the most 
important issue which will come before that body. 
This is nothing less than whether the legislature 
shall or shall not have power to enact social legis- 
lation at all. Workmen’s compensation, factory 
laws, social insurance, widows’ pensions and any 
other public relief involving the payment of 
money to individuals, minimum wage, and laws 
regulating the conduct of nominations, would all 
be forbidden by the eight paragraphs which Mr. 
Barnes proposes to add to the constitution. 

The social worker may gasp with astonish- 
ment and those judges whose reactionary de- 
cisions have so often been over-ruled of late may 
rub their eyes; but the fact remains that this is 
what Mr. Barnes proposes; and the other fact is 
that Mr. Barnes in this matter represents a con- 
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siderable body of present public opinion. He is 
not merely a local politician dickering with 
others for state contracts and senatorships. He is 
a member of the state Republican committee and 
he is the member of the state Constitutional Con- 
vention who was chosen by Senator Root and the 
convention to be the chairman of the Committee 
on Legislative Powers. 

His proposals thus deal with the very subject 
over which his own committee has special juris- 
diction. As chairman of that committee, he will 
have ample opportunity to press his views, and 
there are many to whom his solution of the whole 
complex business of state interference in what 
they consider private affairs, will be welcome. 

There is a refreshing simplicity about the 
idea that the state shall once for all give up the at- 
tempt to promote the common welfare, that every- 
one shall be left to look out for himself, that social 
justice shall be replaced by justice; the police pow- 
er as developed in modern states by the more lim- 
ited police power of the policeman; social insur- 
ance by commercial insurance; the ‘‘privileges 
and immunities’? which the law now expressly 
confers on children under working age, on work- 
ing women, on factory operatives or others, by 
such privileges and immunities as crooked poli- 
’ tics and business may seéure for themselves with- 
out sanction of law or by a perversion of constitu- 
tional provisions. 

The issue which Mr. Barnes has so clearly 
raised is fundamental and all-embracing. It is 
whether the state is or is not an instrument to be 
used for establishing and maintaining pro- 
gressively sound and wholesome conditions of life 
and industry. Those who instinctively distrust 
the state and prefer to rely entirely upon their 
own efforts or the joint efforts of their particu- 
lar class may be expected to look with sympathy 
on these proposals. Those who are enamored of 
the idea that the state represents all social poten- 
tialities, may be expected to recoil from them in- 
stinctively. 

What will be the view of those whose attitude 


if the issue is clearly understood, will hardly be 
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towards the state is not one of instinct at all bu 
of sober reason, who neither distrust the stat 
nor are obsessed by its attraction, but who-look 
upon it with open-minded and clear judgment a 
a useful means to desirable social ends, as on 


means among many—not always the best, but by 


no means always the worst—of accomplishing a 
purpose on which public opinion from time to 
time has clearly crystallized? 

Such moderate and conservative progressives 


ready to tie the hands of the legislature in the 
drastic manner which Mr. Barnes proposes. The 
legislature should not do everything and will not 
do everything which it has the constitutional pow- 


er todo. It should have the power to do whatever 
the safety and welfare of the state demands. 


Workmen’s compensation and _ social insur- 


ance, whether desirable or not, are at least fair 


subjects for legislative deliberation and action. 
To confer upon the courts, as these proposals 


would, the power to decide ‘whether such legisla-_ 


tion is giving a privilege or immunity to certain 


persons which is not at the same time given to 


other persons, and to declare them void, if they 
find that it does, is to lay the foundation for an- 
other iniquitous and exasperating privilege such 
as the ‘‘due process of law’’ has often proved in 
practice to be. 

Seldom has an issue been more clearly present- 
ed. The trade-unions, as represented by Mr. 
Gompers, have been ranged on the side of Mr. 
Barnes so far as the minimum wage is concern- 
ed. The principle which he champions, reaction- 
ary and obnoxious as it is, will attract many 
special interests. 
specific legislation are always tempted to join in 
any scheme which makes that legislation impos- 
sible. But progress along rational lines does not 
lie that way. Whatever else the Constitutional 
Convention does, it should not turn the destinies 
of the state over to the courts by adopting any 
such proposals as have been submitted by the 
chairman of its committee on legislative powers. 


Those who are opposed to any , 


MORE LIGHT ON COLORADO AT THE LAST INDUSTRIAL HEARING 


“Yes, she did,’ answered the chair- 
man. 

“And then did she give you candy?” 
asked the witness. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 


“Well,” snorted Mr. Bowers, Stats 
the way we did it.” 
“Oh,” said the chairman, “so that is 


your method of dealing with public ofh- 
cials. First you whip them into line and 
then you give them taffy?” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ replied Mr. Bowers. 


In the newspaper controversy which 
raged between Chairman Walsh and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., some days be- 
fore the Washington hearings began, 
Mr. Walsh had charged that Ivy L. Lee, 
as publicity man, had prepared a letter 


[Continued from page 212.1 


to be used by Governor Ammons of 
Colorado as a statement from him to the 
President of the United States and to 
the governors of the other states. 
Correspondence between Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Lee was made public during 
the Washington hearings in which ref- 
erence was made to the letter which Mr. 


Lee was to prepare for Governor 
Ammons. 
Mr. Rockefeller offered a formal 


statement in explanation of this matter. 
He said that Major Boughton of the 
Colorado militia, who was sent east by 
Governor Ammons last summer in order 
that alleged misstatements concerning 
Colorado might be corrected, had called 
on Ivy Lee and asked his advice in the 


matter. Mr. Lee had suggested that the 
governor send a letter to the President 
and to the governors of the other states. 

At Major Boughton’s request Mr. Lee 
prepared a draft of a letter for that pur- 
pose. This draft was submitted to 
Major Boughton who said that he would 
have to send it to his commanding ofh- 
cer, General Chase, who would then, if 
he thought_best, submit it to the gover- 
nor. Word had _ been received from 
Major Boughton, Mr. Rockefeller said, 
that he had never done anything with 
the draft, not even sending it to Gen- 
eral Chase. 

It is known that Governor Ammons 


did send a letter to the President and 
agents of the cofnmission applied at the 
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Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity — 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


and women; for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR—September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An introduction to any form 
of social service and to specialization i in the second year. 

SECOND YEAR—September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—For further study and 
training in a selected field. Open. ‘to those who have ‘completed the first year and to 
reparation in social experience. 


1915-6 are Se: anizing C erty Children’s Work, Medical Social Service, Neigh- 


others with acceptable 


borhood and 


mmunity W. 


Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two-thirds 
Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


of the second year. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director 


One System 


School for Social Workers 


ESTABLISHED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 1904 
18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social service ; 


Universal Service 


for men 


he courses offered 
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You Are Particular 


You demand those added little refinements that turn 
necessities into luxuries—that mean the difference between 
“Existing’’ and “Living.” 

You desire real cleanliness in your surroundings—not 
merely the appearance of it. 


This excellent device protects your mattress and thus 
adds to its life. 
your bed more sanitary. 


It makes your sleeping hour more restful, 
That 7s why 


Excelsior Quilting 
Mattress Protectors 


WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


Excelsior pads are expertly made in a modern factory 
from antiseptically clean white wad- 
ding incased in heavy bleached mus- 
lin and quilted both sides by our pat- 


ented machinery. 


These pads are washable and will 
dry as clean, soft and white as new. 
There is a size for every bed or crib. 


Look for this trade mark. Avoid ‘‘Seconds’”’ or 


“None genuine without 
**Just as Good’’ pads sold under other labels. 


Trade Mark.” 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


TOOLS and 
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For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 


Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


Mustration § is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 
‘ols, No second quality. ‘Only the 
ee obtainable, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 
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White House, without success, for a 
copy of the letter. 

Mr. Rockefeller was examined ex- 
tensively with reference to his knowl- 
edge of the recent criminal trials in 
Colorado. In the trial of strikers charg- 
ed with committing murder at La Veta, 
Col., and in the Zancanelli case as well, 
three attorneys, one of whom was under 
regular retainer from the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, and the other two 
having represented the company during 
the strike, assisted the district-attorney 
in the prosecution. : 

Mr. Rockefeller disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of these matters and stated that 
when his attention was called to the 
fact that Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany’s attorneys had participated in the 
earlier trials he had communicated with 
Mr. Welborn, and later had talked with 
him with the result that when Lawson’s — 
case came to trial no coal companies ~ 
were represented. 

As evidence that Mr. Rockefeller had 
upheld the action of his representatives 
in Colorado, Chairman Walsh brought 
out the fact that the letters quoted had 
been received by Mr. Rockefeller and 
that he had replied endorsing the posi- 
tion they had taken. 

“Whatever the outcome in Colorado,” 
he wrote to L. M. Bowers, “we will 
stand with you to the end.” 

The Rev. Daniel S. McCorkle of Sun- 
rise, Wyo., is the man of whom Presi- 
dent J. F. Welborn of. the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company wrote to Starr 
J. Murphy last winter that he was-ia 
Socialist, and that his wife was a Greek, 
but that both “might be perfectly 
honest.” : 

Mr. McCorkle described vividly to the 
commission what it means to live in a © 
community dominated by a single em- 
ployer. He tried to get qualified voters 
to attend a school election, he said, and 
they refused to-go for fear they might 
antagonize the company’s interests. 

The greatest evil that the community 
has to endure seems to be the company 
doctor, who was described by Mr. Mc- 
Corkle as having more power than the 
superintendent. Every man is assessed 
$1 a month for the doctor, but the 
doctor has the right, according to Mr. 
McCorkle, to help himself to whatever 
additional sums he requires by stopping 
a man’s pay) check in the office. Thus 
he takes out $25 for a confinement case 
or $50 where instruments are used. 
There have been occasions, Mr. Mc- 
Corkle asserted, when the company 
doctor could not be found when needed 
and an outside physician was called in. 

In such cases the company doctor has 
taken his fee from the man’s pay just 
as if he had rendered service. 

A group of Italians came to Mr. Me- 
Corkle’s home one day and asked him to 
secure a trained nurse for one of their 
number who had been injured. He did 
what they asked, telephoning to Chey- 
enne for a nurse. A few days later he 
received a call from the Rev. L. Harold 


orde, the “pastor-evangelist” of the 
jesbytery, who asked Mr. McCorkle to 
‘p with him to the doctor’s office. The 
pctor upbraided him for interfering 
‘ith his affairs. 

“You are here,’ Mr. McCorkle says 
the doctor told him, “to keep the Greeks 
‘nd Italians down, not to stir them up.” 
» After the Ludlow affair Mr. McCorkle 
wreached a sermon denouncing the em- 
loyment of private guards. He de- 
jared that putting private armies into 
he field was an act of war and that 
jmployers who were responsible for 
ch acts should be executed for 
reason. Since preaching that sermon, 
je says that he has been made to feel 
11 one way or another that he has in- 
urred the displeasure of certain per- 
ons in authority. 

It will be remembered that President 
Velborn wrote to Starr J. Murphy last 
all, “We have been thinking of chang- 
ng the minister at Sunrise.” 

Mr. McCorkle was surprised one day 
o receive a letter from a minister in 
Sohoes, N. Y., who wrote that the Rev. 
L. Harold Forde of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
jad informed him that the Sunrise posi- 
‘ion was soon to be vacant and offered 
nim the position. Mr. Forde had said in 
ais letter that the present incumbent was 
‘preaching Socialism” and was “un- 
sound in other respects.” 

Mr. McCorkle took the matter to his 
congregation and they voted to stand 
by him. He said that the Italian Catho- 
lics of the neighborhood informed him 
that if nobody else paid his salary they 
would pay it. 

After his arrival in Washington to ap- 
pear as a witness before the commis- 
sion, Mr. McCorkle said that he had re- 
ceived a letter from his wife saying that 
a Denver clergyman, the Sunday school 
missionary for the Presbyterian church 
in that neighborhood, had told her that 
she had better write to her husband 
warning him not to say anything against 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 

L. M. Bowers, until recently chairman 
of the executive board of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company, was an enter- 
taining witness. He very frankly stated 
that he had opposed the policies of Mr. 
Welborn and other executive officials in 
Colorado in a number of ways. When 
he went there, in 1907, he objected to 
the spy system, he said; he was regarded 
as “a tenderfoot from the East” and 
his protest was disregarded. He said 
that he had nothing to do with the man- 
agement of strike matters,—that was en- 
tirely in the hands of the operators’ 
committee consisting of the president of 
the three leading companies. It was a 
mistake not to meet the strikers in con- 
ference, he said. 

“T have never in my life refused a 
conference,’ said Mr. Bowers. “It is 
the silliest thing on God’s earth to refuse 
to meet people with a grievance.” 

In marked contrast to Mr. Rockefeller, 
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and whenever a dessert con- 
fection is desired. 


These exquisite wafer sweets 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing demand 
for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, 
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cluding Twe Summer Sessions at the University of 
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Education and Social Service Institutes during the Sum- 
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aid. Apply to F. C. Southworth, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


We Brelivve— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

TH4t right living should be the fourth “‘R"’ in 
education. 
HAT health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

THAt the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


{f you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, “‘The 
Profession of Home-Making,”’ giving details of home-study, — 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
aote,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL’ 
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he met the chairman’s questions som 
. times more than half way. “Have yo 
ever heard of Sheriff Jeff Farr?” w 
for one of the questions asked him. 
“T should say I have,’ replied Mr, 
Bowers. 


Vacation Reading Pabienviniaanercn se 


“He might have been called Hi 
Satanic Majesty,” said Mr. Bowers, wh 
then went on to say that when he ar- 
rived in Colorado his company had been 
in political partnership with the sheriff. 

Commissioner O’Connell quoted to Mr. 
~he following books will add pleasure to your vacation. Bowers a statement made at the Denver 
hey are the leaders among Nature Books for the home as well as hearing by ex-Senator Patterson, in 


the school. which he said that workingmen were un- 

hey are endorsed and used by thousands of teachers and parents. able to get justice in the courts. “Pat- 

terson ought to know,” replied the wit- 

NATURE STUDY BOOKS BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK ness. “That machine was built up by 


the Democratic party, and through years 


THE HANDBOOK OF NATURE-STUDY and years Patterson was the head of 


the organization.”’ 


900 pages. Cloth. 1000 illustrations. The witness had previously said that 
lnsthe one tyolumesedition==$3925 he hadn’t the slightest doubt that the 
ang us $y eee “ 4.00 officials in the coal mining counties were 
Vol. 1; including Animal Life 2.00 dominated by the machine and controlled 
Vol. II; + Plant Life 2.00 by the saloon element. Commissioner 


O’Connell asked whether, with the 


THE BIRD NOTE BOOKS Nos. I ‘and Il courts and the officers under the control © 


of Jeff Farr, the sheriff, miners could 


Pocket size. Board. 130 pages. 30c each get justice in the courts. “Of course 

Each book contains outline questions for field observation and outline drawings of not,’ replied the witness. 
common birds by Fuertes on water color paper for coloring. Nothing better for stimu- The Rev. E. S. Gaddis was in charge 
lating bird-study. of the sociological work of the Colo- 


rado Fuel and Iron Company for some © 


THE TREE NOTE BOOK twenty-two months. He was relieved of © 
his position early in the present year, 
Pocket size. 160 pages. 30c each because, according to his statement, he 


Contains outlines for field observations; also leaf outlines of the principal tree families was too persistent in reporting upon bad 
to aid in determining the species. A great aid in tree-study. conditions and asking that they be reme- 
died. He had to report, he said, to 


THE PET BOOK the general manager of the coal mines . 
310 pages 1. 117 half-tones. Library buckram, $2.50 who was “about as fit to deal with SOCles 
logical matters as Jack Johnson is to 
“Fills a long felt want."”—American Library Association. 


ce ‘ conduct a kindergarten.” He declared 
“One of the most delightful nature-study volumes for young people.” — The Mother's thatisondibone ri the camps, from. the 


standpoint of sanitation and comfort, 
were very poor. 


Creighean NATURE SONGS and STORIES Mr. Bowers attempted to discredit Mr. 


Gaddis’ testimony by saying that the 


Magazine. 


A welcome edition to the Children’s Story Hour by an inspired musician and an \ 
adept at telling Bird, Animal and Insect Stories in a truthful, charming manner. The songs, first thing he had wanted to do when he 
music and stories, all original. The illustrations made especially for this book. Printed came into the work was to have all the 


best book , attractively bound. Size 7 by 914. Price 75c net. Roman Catholic superintendents dis- 
See er eS iron han as : ‘ charged. Mr. Gaddis denied this and 


said he could ascribe Mr. Bowers’ state. 

ment only “to the infirmities of age.” 
For sale at all book stores or shipped direct from W. L. Mackenzie King who journeyed 

from Colorado to testify told how he 


THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY came to be employed by the Rockefeller 
ITHACA, Dept. S., NEW YORK Foundation. He said that, at the re- 


quest of Jerome D. Greene, secretary of 
the foundation, he had gone to New 
York about a year ago to meet Starr J. 
Murphy and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Mr. Rockefeller told him that the Colo- 
rado strike had made some things clear 
to him that he -never had understood 
before. 

. There was a discussion of the advis- 
ability of the foundation making a study 
of industrial’ relations and Mr. King 
was asked to suggest the names of peo- 
ple who might be useful in such a study. 
He said that he suggested several names 
but after he had gone back to Ottawa 


ee 


THE COMPLETE POEMS 
of MARY A. LATHBURY 
THE POET LAUREATE OF CHAUTAUQUA 
and a loyal and devoted member of 
THE WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


This book contains all of her lyrics and hymns, and also Portraits of the Author. The intro- 
duction is written by Bishop John H. Vincent and the Forword by 
Dr. W. Garret Horder, of London, England 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


920 Nicollet Ave. THE NUNC LICET PRESS Minneapolis, Minn. 
The book will be ready for the market July / st 


— — 


e received a communication asking him 
‘jo take up the work himself. 

Chairman Walsh questioned him about 
he letter which he wrote to John D. 
ockefeller regarding the strike and the 
lificulties that unions are likely to en- 
ounter when the European war is over. 
r. King said this grew out of a dis- 
cussion at his first conference in New 
York. Mr. Rockefeller told him that 
le was not going to interfere with the 
Colorado management and that their 
policy was opposed to recognizing the 
union. He wanted, however, to work 
out some system by which grievances 
could receive a speedy hearing. 


Mr. King outlined a scheme for creat- 
ing a board upon which workers and 
company officials would be represented, 
which would deal with grievances. 
Later on, at the request of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, he wrote a letter outlining his 
plan. He said it was not a scheme to 
prevent recognition of the union but that 
he had been called in just as a lawyer 
might be, for an opinion, and he gave 
his opinion as a lawyer would under the 
conditions laid down, namely, that the 
Colorado officials would not recognize 
the union. 


Referring to that part of the letter 
in which he had told Mr. Rockefeller 
that the unions would probably be ob- 
liged to modify their policies on account 
of an increase in immigration, which 
he anticipated would follow the Euro- 
pean war, he said that he was merely 
giving his opinion, as one interested in 
the improvement of labor conditions and 
in the development of unionism, regard- 
ing the problems which unionism would 
have to encounter. 


Mr. King defended Mr. Rockefeller’s 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PARENTHOOD 
By H. Addington Bruce 


Author of ‘ The Riddleof Personality,” etc. 


Psychologists, doctors and educators 
have made vast discoveries during the 
last few years in the realm of child 
nature. How can we utilize their dis- 
coveriesP How can we use better 
methods of child-training to produce 
better children? The author answers. 
$1.25 net. 


RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE 


THE MAN AND HIS POETRY 


By Basanta Koomar Roy 
The first biography of Tagore to ap- 
pear in English and one of the most 
sympathetic and adequate appreciations 
of his work that has been published, by 


a fellow countryman and personal 
friend. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


PUBLISHERS 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
NEW ¥.ORK 


UNDERCURRENTS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CAMPERS 


CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES. Illus. 
G.C. Baker and F. H. Cheley. Buckram $1.50 


From this series of games, stunts, songs, plays, nature 
study, Bivle study, etc., the busy leader will have no 
ditficulty in arranging a program for either indoors or 
in the open. he material has been thoroughly tested 
in the most successful camps in the country. Over 
sixty diagrams and pictures make everything plain. 
Every camp leader will appreciate the value of this 
book. 


CAMPING FOR BOYS 
H. W. Gibson $1.00 


Written out of a twenty years experience this is an 
authoritative handbook on camping, giving fullintorma- 
tion regarding sites, building fires, cooking, sanitation, 
caring for the sick, first aid, etc. Used and recom- 
mended by the Boy Scouts. This book and *‘Camp and 


Outing Activities,’ prepare a leader for any emergency. 


TOLD BY CAMP FIRE. F. H. Cheley. Illus. Cloth .75 


ROUGHING IT WITH BOYS. G. W. Hinckley. Illus. 
Cloth .75 


AROUND THE FIRE. Burr. Illus. Buckram .75 
AT HOME IN THE WATER. Corsan. Illus. Cloth $1.00 
POEMS OF ACTION. Porter. Cloth .75 


Illus. Canvas 
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LA COMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


Translated by Henry Johnson 


motives and said, “If I were to report to Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bowdoin College 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that a certain 
line of action is in the interest of social 
justice, he would do it.” 

Chairman Walsh inquired whether 
there is any force that can require the 
Rockefeller interests in Colorado to do 
the right thing, other than “the ordinary 
people in America.” Mr. King replied 
-that for immediate results there is no 
force more powerful or one that will 
“effect social justice in Colorado quick- 
er” than “the conscience of young Mr. 
Rockefeller.” 


Mr. King proved a spirited witness. 
Several times he clashed with Chairman 
Walsh and protested against what he 
termed the latter’s unfair tactics. “My 
point is,’ he said to Mr. Walsh, “that 
the chairman of a commission should 
take a judicial position and not that of 
prosecutor.” 


By Arthur Twining Hadley, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of Yale University. (Being the 
Ford Lectures, delivered at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and the Barbour-Page Lectures, de- 
livered at the University of Virginia, in the 
spring of 1914.) 

Speaking as a historian rather than as an 
advocate, Mr. Hadley sets forth with equal 
candor the causes that have promoted the 
growth of the new democracy and the 
dangers that beset its path. His dispas- 
sionate treatment of our extra-Constitutional 
Government is as welcome as it is rare. 


“The occasion met and the great effort 
made by the translator would in any case 
render his work conspicuous. To me, how- 
ever, it seems to be more than this. To me 
it is the most satisfactory rendering,all things 
considered—fidelity to the word and spirit 
and nature of metrical vehicle—that has 
hitherto appeared in the English language. 

“I believe he has succeeded better in 
transplanting the blossoms of the Dantesque 
honeysuckle hedge than have any of his 
predecessors,’— Walter Littlefield, in The 
New York Times Review of Books. 


12mo. Cloth binding. 185 pages. 8vo0. Board binding. 443 pages 
Price $1.35 net, postpaid Price $2.50 net, postpaid 
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MODERN PRACTICE 
AND EQUIPMENT 


By Warren H. Miller 
EDITOR OF FIELD AND 
STREAM. Introduction by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
Profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs. $1.50 net 


TWO VACATION 


BASEBALL 


“Yes, and there is a contrariety of INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND 
opinion on that point,” replied the chair- TEAM PLAY IN DETAIL 
man. By W. J. Clarke and 

The series of hearings in Washington Frederick T. Dawson 
was the last the commission will hold. CONNIE MACK SAYS: 

F x “One of the most complete books 
The members will gather at their head- of the kind that has ever been pu 
quarters in Chicago immediately and lished.’ eeteatad 31-98 ost 
together thresh out their final report. 
The commission will go out of existence 
August 23. 
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POPULAR 
AMUSEMENTS 


RICHARD HENRY EDWARDS 


Editor of Studies in Social Problems, Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin 


CLOTH, $1.00 


‘“‘All who are interested in recreational interests will be impressed 
by the original outline and unique method of the author. From 
recreation surveys of large cities and additional data he measures, 
the extent, characteristics and morals of commercial amusements, 
and considers the causes for the unsatisfactory existing situation. 


Restrictive, regulative and repressive measures are urged, but 
the real solution is sought in a sympathetic attitude toward the 
play instinct, and in a constructive policy and program-urged upon 
public and private agencies. Every source of helpful suggestion 


is sought in the literature of the subject. 


City departments of recreation are helpfully treated with refer- 
ence to their organization and administration. Promptings are 
given throughout to investigate local conditions and develop a 
recreational program. A unique list of questions for debaters re- 


capitulates the practical points.” —GraHam Taytor. 


“A study of American recreation conditions with suggestions for 
study and discussion that are most thought provoking. The first 
part vividly describes conditions; the second part consists of pro- 
posed solutions of the problem; the third part is devoted to 
definite suggestions for community action. A good handbook for 
study groups, and a valuable book of wisdom for even the experi- 
enced social worker.’’—Pusiisuers’ WEEKLY. 
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THE WOMEN AT THE 
HAGUE 


[Continued from page 222.| 


and to begin peace negotiations. The 
Mile. Hamer, burning with the spirit o 
the French manifesto, pleaded for 
peace based on justice “which would re 
turn to Belgium. her liberty, independ 
ence, richness and prosperity.” Unani- 
mously the congress voted to insert in 
this most important of resolutions: 


“The congress demands that the peace 
which follows shall be permanent and 
therefore based on principles of justice.” 

Thus “arbitration” bridged the one 
division of feeling in the congress which 
threatened a serious split. 


What will come of it all? 

That is what the world of practical 
people, who demand immediate results, 
is asking. 

When I questioned my Socialist friend, 
she scoffed a little bitterly, “A lot of 
talk that will blow away with the dele- 
gates.” But the newspaper woman re- | 
flected that it would leave its stamp on 
the woman movement in every country, — 
and the magazine writer declared that 
its end was already attained in dispell- 
ing the idea of implacable hatred be- © 
tween women of warring countries. 


The one immediate step of the con- 
gress was to delegate envoys, women 
from both neutral and belligerent na- 
tions, to carry the message expressed in 
the congress resolutions to combat- 
ants and non-combatant countries. Al- 
ready Jane Addams, Aletta H. Jacobs, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the congress, and Rosa Genoni of Italy, 
have been received by the court of Hol- 
land, have presented the resolutions to 
the prime minister of England and have 
come back to the continent in a tour 
which includes the capitals of Germany, 
Belgium, France and Austria. They 
will later be joined by Kathleen Court- 
ney of England and Anita Augspurg 
of Germany, and will visit the neutral 
countries of Switzerland, Spain and 
United States. The entrance of Italy 
into the war will prevent these delegates 
visiting Rome as planned. 

Meanwhile another group has been ap- 
pointed to go to Denmark, Sweden Nor- 
way, and Russia. 

To students of diplomacy and to the 
“practical” people of the world the ex- 
peditions will seem, like the congress it- 
self, the action of visionaries. They 
will laugh at a “parcel of women” bear- 
ing resolutions to prime ministers who 
are vexed with the burdens of war. 
They will sneer at its futility and assail 
its temerity. But to others, and especial- 
ly to us who attended the congress, the 
mission of these women will mean that 
the spirit of the congress will not be 
girded by the canals of Holland but will 
reach across treriches smoking with war. 


ECONOMIC PRIZES 


TWELFTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and indus- 
try, and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a busi- 
ness career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 


Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, 
to offer in 1916 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


Tn addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past 
years may be had on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor 
is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any sub- 
ject chosen must first be approved by it. 


1. The Effect of the European War on the Future Rate of Interest. 

2. The Relations of Credit and Exchange between the United States and South Amer- 
ican Countries. 

3. The Economic Effects of the Entrance of Japan upon the Chinese Mainland. 

. A Critical Study of the Appropriations for Rivers and Harbors of the United 
States, 1895-1915. 

. A Critical Examination of the Recent Fiseal Policy of the United States, 1913-15. 

). The Needs and Future of American Shipping. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergrad- 
uates of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restric- 
tion; the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any 


age limit set. 
A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award 
the two prizes of $1,000 and $500: of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits 
of the papers demand it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes 
offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall not receive 
the amount designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satis- 
faction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them 
to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and al- 
though not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed 
with an assumed name, the elass in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have been 
printed or nubliatted in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have 
been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the 
institution in which. he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1916 to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago : 
Chicago, Illinois 


Unusually Well-Secured 
6% BONDS 


A proved investment on property cost- 


ing nearly four times present bond 


AMBRICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 


(Great Northern Railway) 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 

Meals a la Carte 
Toall lake resorts,including Mackinac Island, 
Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago, 
Season from Tune 16 to first week in September 
PANAMA - PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 
TICKETS OPTIONAL. Rail or Steamship 
on small additional payments. Write for 
particulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G.P.A. 
1184 Breadway, New Yerk,N. Y. 


issue and protected by large, establish- 


ed earnings. 


Ask for Circular No. 8780A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


TO EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIES 


Every one of you might have 
your labors lessened by taking 
advantage of our consultation 
service. 
We can help you devise stand- 
ards for your printed forms 
that will relieve you of detail 
work, thereby creating for you 
some of that ‘‘extra’’ time you 
are forever wishing you had. 


a a a 
XO ccc 


Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled 


Bil ee 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Dictate the day and the hour 
convenient to you—we’|l do our 
best to meet your appointment. 


We want to help you zow— give us the 
opportunity. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
Wo. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 


HIGGINS’ Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liaai 


Vegetable Glue, ete. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 


and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 


A TTT 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City’ 


aH 
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IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Ubud BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
Eee STATIONERS 828.7 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 

TMi tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
4 well put up, and wi so efficient. 


: : AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 


r i Br | a) 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD Bae = 
AND BANK SUPPLIES _ 
K “The National Training School prepares for 
23 WEST 23d STREET oar SETS LO executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart. 


ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


Make this Fourth of July, 1915, Americanization Day for Every Gity 
in the Nation ! ! 


Sh 


Uncle Sam’s What Shall 
Problem— the Answer Be? 


More than {3,000,000 immigrants in the We must do something to make them feel 
United States. that they are part of, and have a share 


What can we do to help them become in, American institutions. 

Americans first? We must do something to give them, in a 
We must give them more than citizenship. measure at least, the national conscious" 
We must do something as a nation to make ness which is the inheritance of the 

them feel at home—feel that their inter- native-born American. 

ests and their affections are deeply We must do something that will make them 

rooted in America. one of us—Ame ricans at home. 


But What Shall this “‘Something’ Be? 
$250 for the Best Answer $100 for the Second Best 


Telling ““What America Means and How to Americanize the Immigrant,” with a Program 
for a Fourth of July Citizenship Celebration. Your answer must be in our hands before 
June 25, 1915. For particulars address 


THE IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA REVIEW 
95 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The American Social Ty ieie Assocs 
has been offered 


A Prize of $1,000 


by 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
To be awarded to the author of the 


BEST ORIGINAL PAMPHLET ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 


for adolescents between the ages of twelve and sixteen years, approved by a com- 
mittee of judges to be selected by the Association. 


Competition for this prize is open to all. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY desires to use the winning 
pamphlet among its industrial policy holders. 


The Committee of Judges will conduct the competition in accordance with ue fol- 
lowing conditions :— 

Contest Closes July 31, 1915, at midnight; any manuscript received later will 
not be considered. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 3500 words and must be in English and must 
not have been previously published. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten on one side only of plain white paper 8" x 103". 

Manuscripts must be paragraphed and punctuated for submission as “‘copy’’ to printer. 

Each Manuscript must bear some identifying mark or pen-name, but not the name 
of the author. 

The Author’s Name and Address, and the identifying mark or pen-name should be in 
a sealed envelope, accompanying the manuscript; the face of the envelope should bear 
the mark or pen-name only. 

More than One Manuscript may be submitted by the same author. 

The Winning Manuscript, in consideration of the award of $1,000., becomes the 
property of the donor of the prize, all nghts therein being surrendered by the author. 

The Right to Purchase any manuscript submitted, at the rate of 5c. a word, is 
reserved by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and by The Amenican Social Hy- 
giene Association. 

Any Manuscript not winning the prize or purchased will be returned to the author 
if return postage 1s provided. 

Address Manuscripts and requests for further information to The Amencan Social 


Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 40th Street, New York City. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 


